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an endowment of a hundred thousand dollars. The maga- 
zine has been supported almost wholly by Unitarians, and it 
is probably useless to look outside of their number for an 
endowment of this kind. 

we 


_ Tue tendency to fall in with what is supposed to be the 
spirit of the age is very marked in many of our religious ex- 
changes. It is believed that the people are tired of religion. 
Therefore, substitutes for religion are sought for with an 
eagerness that bodes no good for the next generation. One 
may find everything now in a religious paper from novels to 
war news and political essays. The reaction from the old 
dogmatic narrowness and stiff doctrinal discussions is natural 
enough, but there is danger of mistaking the real meaning of 
the so-called spiritual decline in America. Those who have 
identified religion and theology, and especially those who 
have regarded the old theology as sufficient and final, may 
not understand that the objection of the people is not a revolt 
from religion, but a revolt from the doctrines and systems 
which obscure religion. The preachers and the churches 
who shall be happy enough to preach and teach religion pure 
and undefiled in a way to feed the mind, the heart, and the 
conscience of the people, will have no reason to complain, no 
matter what the statistics may show concerning the decline 
of the church in America. 
* 


We are sometimes accused of publishing a sectarian 
paper. One orthodox writer says that he has found more 
sectarianism in the Regéster in a few weeks than in any other 
denominational paper in a year. We think he must account 
that sectarian which does not conform to his theological 
standard. Our aim is frankly to preach the gospel as it is 
given to Unitarians to receive it. We desire, and we greatly 
desire, to increase the Unitarian constituency. But we do 
not limit our outlook to the work of any organization, be- 
cause it seems to us desirable to speak the truth as we see 
it to many who do not even know what our organizations 
are. The census gives us 75,000 Unitarians, enrolled as 
such, scattered throughout the country. Many of our 
readers never saw a Unitarian church, never heard a Uni- 
tarian sermon, and care nothing for our denominational 
affairs. Some of them are among our most grateful readers. 
In loyalty to our missionary boards, to whom we give ample 
space, we seek to do work which will give them a widening 
field and a growing constituency. In so far, we are frankly 
sectarian, if that is sectarianism. But to any charge of 
narrow sectarianism and selfish denominationalism we plead, 
“ Not guilty.” We stand ready to accept and to praise what- 
ever we find that is true and good in all churches every- 


where. 
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Mr. Hots, secretary of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, spoke before the Twentieth Century Club in Boston 
recently concerning the progress which has been made 
within the past year in carrying out the plans of the confer- 
ence. Among other things he said that the name did not 
convey a clear idea of the object of the conference. Ameri- 
cans would have understood the purpose better if it had 
been called an International Court of Constitutional Law. 
But this would mean nothing to nations that had no consti- 
tutional government. It is really a high court in which the 
differences of the nations adhering to the plan of the confer- 
ence may be settled. Sixteen nations have already appointed 
each four judges. According to the agreement of the ad- 
hering powers, whenever controversy breaks out between any 
two of them, each of the two nations concerned will appoint 
two of its own judges. These four will appoint another 
from some neutral nation. To this court both nations will 
submit their claims, agreeing to abide by the decision of the 
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court. In cases where it is desirable, the two nations may 
by mutual consent increase the number of judges by the 
appointment of neutrals representing other nations. Mr. 
Holls stated that much misunderstanding had been caused 
by the belief that the object of the conference was to oppose 
war or to advocate the disarmament of the nations. These 
are only incidental to the main purpose, which is to provide 
a high court for the nations, which very nearly corresponds 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


we 


On our remark concerning the need of spending more 
money for the prevention of vice and crime, the Standard of 
New Bedford comments with approval, adding the valuable 
suggestion that, while there might be great saving of money 
in such methods, there would not be any economy of heart 
and brain. The world can be set right and kept right only 
through a vast expenditure of that personal effort which is 
more valuable than money. With this suggestion comes’ 
also the encouraging thought that there are many not rich 
who are able to give in large abundance that which the world 
needs. ‘Treasures of wisdom and sympathy now unused and 
unknown will be discovered and applied when the whole 
community organizes itself as a general committee to care 
for all the children, to educate them, to train their eyes and 
their hands, so that they may be able to support and protect 
themselves. 


This World and That. 


There ave two worlds,— the one a physical world in which 
we live from birth to death; the other, the greater world, 
the universe that includes it. We live in the present; but 
we cannot help studyiug that which happened in the time 
which is past, nor can we help planning for the time to 
come. In ¢kis world now lies all our duty; and yet it is 
not the only world which is present to the imagination. 

A glorious change took place in the thoughts of men 
when, following the teaching of Jesus, they transferred the 
day of judgment from a future time to the present and the 
kingdom of heaven from a future world to the present earth. ° 
With the thought that the kingdom of God is here and now, 
came a new impulse of humane feeling, a new sympathy for 
those who are in the outer darkness when they might 
dwell in a present heaven. 

But, with the new thought of the value of this life and 
with the new conviction that our duties to our fellow-men 
cannot be postponed, and that all have a right to the ful- 
filment of their hopes so far as it is possible in this world 
without waiting for the compensations of eternity, there 
came also a disposition to shut out another world, and to 
say that this world is the only one with which we have to do. 

Rulers and statesmen try to act as if they had no respon- 
sibilities which extend beyond their temporal fortunes; but 
everywhere they are met by the demands of religion which 
cannot be ignored. The potency of the Church of Rome 
has lain and still lies in the fact that it assumes to represent 
the powers that rule eternally in a world which does not 
pass with the passage of time. In so far as the Protestant 
Church has had authority, it has been based upon its claim 
to know something of the'will and purpose supreme in a 
larger world than ours, which will never pass away. 

That world lies always very near the thoughts of men. 
They who are striving after truth and righteousness long to 
have assurance of it. They who love darkness rather than 
light dread the possibilities which lie concealed in it. The 
more riotous the mirth of evil-doers, the more sure and sharp 
is the reaction of gloom, From necromancers, from sooth- 
sayers, from astrologers, from fortune-tellers, from wonder- 
workers of many kinds, men and women are always seeking 
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_ gathered bulk by delay. 


for a sign, for some token of the hidden world which lies out 
of sight, and yet seems to be as near as life itself. 

Some of the noblest results of the new theology suggest a 
danger when men cease to talk about and think about God, 
and fix their attention upon Christ as the only manifestation 
of God that is accessible to us. While religion ‘is made 
thereby more humane and sympathetic, there is danger that 
by and by men will say there is no God. It is possible (and 
many have done it) to say we have no knowledge of God, 
but then we have the mind of Christ; we can know nothing 
of heaven, but here is the Church ; there is no immortality, 
but we have poetry — and “the choir invisible.” 

There are three old words which cannot be disused. For 
them there is no substitute. They are God, Duty, and 
Immortality. There is a God who transcends any mani- 
festation in Jesus, or in all men, and who can be and who is 
knowable, or else there is no God at all, and talk about his 
Manifestation in the Christ is vain, and the uses of it 
transient. We must still believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Creator of the heavens and the earth and of all 
things visible and invisible. There is a law of duty which 
transcends all earthly fortunes and controls them,—a law 
which can be known and increasingly obeyed, or else the 
will and desire of men and their own personal fortunes are 
for them supreme. There is a world of life which includes 
that in which we are; which was before it, and will survive 
it; in which the supreme satisfactions will come from obedi- 
ence to the eternal law; or else we are, at the best, only 
creatures of a passing century, in a world which some day 
will pass, leaving a record which after a brief time will be 
read no more forever. 

The voice that will be listened to in the coming century 
will be that of one who can gather up all the faith and the 
hope, the desire and longing, of the race into an affirmation 
concerning the universal life, the eternal law, and the living 
God. They who will speak with power in the hearing of 
all the world will be those who can sweep away the doubts 
and difficulties which come out of partial knowledge, and 
make the science, the philosophy, and the religious experi- 
ence of the race sing a song of praise to Him who is for- 
ever the great I Am, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 


The Life was the Light. 


The Life of Phillips Brooks, for which all of us have been 
waiting so long, has at last appeared, having, it would seem, 
It is a work sure to be read 
eagerly, for the years that have passed since he left us 
have not cooled the ardor of our love or brought any one to 
take his place. The first volume drags on the bottom, too 
deeply loaded with a long and heavy analysis of the man’s 
supposed development in the divinity school at (of all 
places) Alexandria in Virginia; but the second, treating of 
Boston and the bishopric, long as it is, nearly a thousand 
pages, together with the story of his earlier pastorates in 
Philadelphia, as told in the first, is of the most absorbing in- 
terest. 

A score of articles might be written upon the lessons and 
suggestions of this remarkable life; but one thing becomes 
clearer than ever as one reads on, that Phillips Brooks was 


- not a theologian, not a deep thinker, not a teacher, but an 


inspiration. This was always clear to the hearer who, after 
one of his sermons, undertook to tell a friend what he had 
just heard. He found a strange difficulty in retelling the 
ideas which ought to be fresh in his mind. The fact was 
that it was his spiritual nature rather than his intellectual 
that had been fed. Not that the sermon had not been 
thoughtful and even original, but that the predominating 
and characteristic effect had been to uplift and cheer and 
strengthen. 
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As one reads these volumes, he will feel, and feel most 
surely in just those parts where the writer seems to be try- 
ing to prove the opposite, that there is little in the great 
preacher’s thought that is likely to live as a definite or con- 
siderable addition to the mental inheritance of the twentieth 
century or that has served to clear the theological atmos- 
phere of the mists that have clouded it in these days of 
general thaw. Indeed, the charge might be well sustained 
that he has rather increased the tendency to vagueness and 
sentimentality on the borderland between orthodoxy and 
liberalism. But all the more evident does it become that 
here was a man of tremendous enthusiasm for what he did 
believe, of abounding spiritual life, of rich religious vitality, 
and of a most fortunate and remarkable power of trans- 
ferring the vigor of his soul to others. In-a word, he was 
a prophet of the highest and rarest type. Of him, as of 
very few men in all religious history, could it have been 
said, as it was said of his Master, that “in him was life, 
and the life was the light of men”; and that ‘he came, 
that they might have life, and might have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

Here we have the typical preacher. Had his lot been cast 
in other days and circumstances, he would have been the 
herald and promoter of a great religious movement. As it 
was, his power was diffused, and spent itself rather in lifting 
the general level of life in the community about him than in 
gathering a definite body of disciples. Hence his work will 
be as invisible and incalculable as it has been wide and deep, 
and it will be hard for any one hereafter to explain to those 
who never heard him the marvellous power which he ex- 
erted or the wonderful effect which he produced. Apart from 
his personality, his words lose much of their influence; and 
the mere reader of them will never know the thrill, or rather 
the uplifting as on the wings of an eagle, which was so pecul- 
iar and is so gratefully remembered. 

The preacher’s influence, then, in proportion as it is fine 
and deep, is indescribable and is lost in the currents of 
contemporary life. There is no more self-forgetful or self- 
concealing power than his. His life is hid with Christ in 
God ; and his effect is known, like that of mountain air, only in 
the new vigor and cheer which it gives to all who came 
within its range. The highest of all human work, it is the 
most hidden as it is the most lasting. , 


Religious Awakening. 


bs 
_ The influences of the spirit are always present as the sun- 
shine is present even when obscured temporarily by clouds. 
We can live in the dark if we prefer to; but it does not in- 
validate the great fact that the Spirit is always nigh, is always 
ready to bless, is indeed present when unthought of or for- 
gotten, 

‘A religious awakening’ is one of the Orthodox phrases ; 
and, in truth, most human beings, lamentably dull to spiritual 
things, sadly stand in need of awakening to the verities of 
the larger life in God. But the Orthodox point of view and 
our own are still opposed. The holding of a long series of 
meetings in our churches to induce people to come and join 
us is alien to the Unitarian mind. Without inward conipul- 
sion the more artificial outward excitement and stimulation 
which carries crowds into other churches would seem foreign 
to our convictions. We believe in preparedness, not of a 
day or a week or month, but of long years. The religious 
life to us is essentially the whole life, not a temporary agita- 
tion which awakens remorse, compunction, solemn emotions, 
which a time of worldly contact may dissipate or dull. 

Still, the temporary agitation and excitement may have 
good init. Some of the number.who enter on the tidal wave 
of religious emotion may remain after the ebb. Many 
doubtless do. Crowds join the church, pews are taken, 
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the revenues of the church are increased. The beauty of 
holiness is illustrated. There is also a considerable illus- 
tration of the parable of the seed that fell on poor and stony 
ground, but this is inevitable. If seven other spirits do not 
enter in after the upheaval and the subsequent sinking, it is 
well. However, with all the merit of revivals admitted, with 
the good done, with the new ideal of life, and the solemniza- 
tion attendant, still it is not our Unitarian way,— not the 
way of a faith that depends so much on slow inward trans- 
formation, on a quiet turning of the whole nature, on reason 
and reflection rather than on the emotional side. Therefore, 
it does not seem probable that Unitarians will, to any ex- 
tent, jain in the great movement to evangelize society that is 
proposed by our Orthodox brethren. They will view these 
efforts sympathetically, rejoicing in the good fruit, but at the 
same time feeling that they are not attuned to the genius of 
our people. 

It used to be said in the olden time that six months 
after a great revival in a country town the place was gener- 
ally much more wicked and ribald than before the effort was 
made, the reaction manifesting a greater energy than the 
spiritual forces. But those were the days when communities 
were terrorized into repentance; and, when they recovered 
balance and their natural courage, they found themselves 
more hardened and sceptical than before, and with a keener 
appetite for the enjoyment of the things of the flesh. Those 
days have passed. A Finney or a Burchard-would hardly 
be welcomed now in any enlightened Orthodox community. 
The old parsons who thumped the pulpit cushion with the 
belief that they were chastising the evil one, and who 
arraigned moral but unrepentant sinners as if they were 
jail-birds, are now obsolete. The revival of the twentieth 
century, if it comes, will therefore be a mild type, more 
truly spiritual and convincing than those of the past, and 
less amusing and horrifying, less piquant and medizval in 
original and singular features. 

That it may do a great work for the increase of true 
religion and undefiled is certainly to be hoped. The con- 
ception of sin has somewhat changed its face. Science 
has subtly wrought a new ideal, if not a new type of human 
nature. The complex questions of psychology, heredity, 
environment, cannot be ignored by the revivalist any more 
than by men who do not believe that the soul can be 
converted miraculously inan hour. Along with sin the sinner, 
too, has changed his front. Science, looking into his case, 
has discovered that he is often a victim rather than a wholly 
responsible agent, has slowly degenerated, and must be 
slowly and patiently raised and regenerated. That a turn- 
ing-point comes in many lives when the truths of the spirit 
press home on the soul, when the service of God and 

- man stands sharply relieved against fleshly appetites, selfish- 
ness, and animal indulgence, is true. The parting of the 
ways was embodied in the old classic faiths. The choice of 
Hercules was a Grecian myth of regeneration and high 
resolve. The parting of the ways comes to all who reflect 
and who seek the light with desire and yearning. If it 
comes in the revival, it is well. If it comes, as it often does, 
in lonely struggle and inward conflict, doubts, and question- 
ing, and temptations, it is no less valid. All the helps to 
souls in travail are indeed precious. But there is a modesty, 
a reticence, a deep brooding that often holds back those 
who need help from seeking it. 

It is not easy to tell your deepest experience before a 
crowd. You may say you have come to Jesus, but the mere 
words are not to be compared in value to the slow growth 
of the spirit of Jesus in the soul. As a church, we dislike 
the dramatic, the spectacular in religion. It is possible 
that we may dislike it too much. It is possible that, if op- 
portunity were more frequently offered to speak of the deep 
things of religious experience, it might be accepted thank- 
fully by some. Respect for the sanctities of human nature 
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is good. It is well not to attempt to peep and pry where 
the depth of emotion renders the spirit dumb. The life will 
always be the test. If the soul is profoundly religious, the 
life will speak louder than any confession in the experience 
meeting. Still, confession is good for such as need it, and 
want it. It is well to be aroused and solemnized and awed 
by the great truths. It is well to pause in the mad pursuit 
of material benefits, and to think of God and the soul’s 
destiny ; and, if the revival can meet these conditions, who 
will not say, God-speed ? 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The sermons which many ministers of various denomina- 
tions are preaching at the opening of the new century have 
one thing in common. They all proclaim a vision of the 


early coming of a new interest in religion. Justly or unjustly, ' 


the religious leaders of our time are convinced that indiffer- 
ence to religion is but a temporary condition of civilization, 
and that the indications of the present time are that our 
world has exhausted the good that may lie in indifference to 
organized religion. Everywhere earnest souls are seeking 
for the method whereby they can help the larger tide of relig- 
ion that is to come. It is a question of interest to us all 
whether or not Unitarians are to have a decisive share in 
this new thing that is to be. It may be that we shall do 
nothing to aid the matter. It may be that religious vigor 
has gone from us. It may be that we have won the battle 
for individual freedom in religion simply in order to enable 
other people to perform the valorous works of freedom, 
and to have the sublime joy of lifting up the world by means 
of a religion that is broad and great. On the other hand, it 
may be our glorious lot to understand the possibilities that lie 
before us, and to have a noble share in the best things that 
are to take place within the next twenty-five years. I trust 
the latter is to be our place in the world. Yet, it cannot be 
unless the great majority of Unitarians become active 
sharers in the works of the Unitarian Church and earnest 
believers in fundamental things of Christianity, as we have 
come to understand them. ; 

The chief end of the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association, at the present time, is to lay before our people 
the glorious vision of what it is possible for us to do in the 
next twenty-five years, and to proclaim that vision in such 
a convincing fashion that our churches everywhere shall 
believe in it. Our people are often troubled by the ques- 
tion, Why has not Unitarianism spread more rapidly in the 
past? Suppose we drop that question. It is not of very 
great consequence to know. We are further perplexed by 
the question, Is Unitarianism going to spread rapidly in the 
future? This question is as idle as the other. When we 
are at our best, we do not care whether our sect spreads or 
not. There is but one question with which we should 
deeply concern ourselves, and that is, Is the Unitarian 
denomination at the present time worthy to do its work? 
Is it strong in the spirit of the master? Has it both a 
vision of service and a heart to serve? It ought not to need 
to be said that we can leave the results of our endeavors 
and the meagreness or the abundance of our harvests to 
God, who alone giveth increase. We need only to search 
our hearts in order to understand what we are about as 
contrasted with what we ought to be about. I am re- 
peatedly told by ministers and laymen that there is in our 
body a wide-spread ignorance of the nature, purposes, and 
claims of the Unitarian Association. So it is our intention in 
this column from time to time to give in elementary detail 
our conception of these things. I believe that just so soon 
as all Unitarians understand what the American Unitarian 
Association is, and recognize that its vitality is a clear 
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proclamation of the usefulness of the denomination as a 
whole, there will spring forth everywhere that consciousness 
of spiritual power which alone is necessary to give our body 
a great career of noble usefulness. 

We specially request that all readers of these successive 
statements, as they appear, will take the trouble to cut them 
out, and hand them to persons whom they know to be igno- 
rant regarding the points raised. in each article, in order that 
our purpose in this attempt to make our work well under- 
stood may be widely successful. 

Cuar.es E. St. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


Tue resumption of the session in Congress at the mid- 
dle of last week found the national legislature deeply en- 
grossed in the consideration of two important measures,— 
the army reorganization bill, so called, in the Senate, and 
in the House the bill providing for a reapportionment of 
representation in the House of Representatives in accordance 
with the results of the recent census and with regard to 
other considerations. The debate upon the reapportionment 
bill centred chiefly upon a measure introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hopkins of Illinois, a Republican. The repre- 
sentatives from Mississippi, Alabama, and the Carolinas, 
found occasion, in the course of the discussion, to protest 
in the most emphatic terms against any attempt to diminish 
the representation from those States,— a step which was pro- 
vided for in Mr. Hopkins’s measure,— and to deny that the 
right of the franchise, as administered in the Southern 
States, has been limited on any considerations except those 
of education and intelligence. The Burleigh bill, a substi- 
tute measure, was passed last Tuesday, providing for a mem- 
bership of 386 in the House. 


ae 


In the Senate, Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts has been a 
prominent figure with his plea for a policy of conciliation 
in the Philippines. Last Friday, in the course of the dis- 
cussion of the army bill, Mr. Hoar, while abstaining from 
any criticism of the administration, urged upon the Senate 
his conviction that hostile feeling in the Philippines can 
be mollified to a great extent by a demonstration, on the 
part of the United States, of a desire to hear a candid 
statement of their cause and a readiness to guarantee to 
them the greatest possible measure of self-government. In 
a line with his speech on the subject, Mr. Hoar introduced 
an amendment to the army bill, providing that ‘no further 
military force shall be used in the Philippine Islands, except 
such as may be necessary to keep order in places there now 
actually under the control of the United States,” that a 
general amnesty for political offences be declared in the 
Philippines, and that some of the leaders of the insurgent 
Filipinos be invited by the President to come to the 
United States under safe conduct, and state their wishes 
and condition to the Executive and to Congress. 


od 


Tue campaign to purify Greater New York is being carried 
on with great vigor by the Committee of Fifteen, which was 
appointed after a public meeting, under the auspices of the 
business men of New York, a short time ago. The Tam- 
many Committee of Five has also been doing the work for 
which it was organized. The ultimate results of its labors 
are expected to follow very closely the spirit of the announce- 
ment, which they made public last Monday, of a discovery 
that there had been no corruption in the administration of 
the laws in the metropolis, that neither Tammany nor Mr. 
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Croker has profited in any way from the flagrant violation of 
the laws which brought about the movement now in progress, 
and that, on the whole, conditions as presented by the re- 
formers have been so exaggerated as to produce a misleading 
impression upon the public mind. The jury that is to hear 
the charges that are to be brought by the rival reform com- 
mittees was sworn in last Monday, but will not be able to take 
up that work for some time yet. The hearings, it is inti- 
mated by the non-Tammany reformers, will develop some 
convincing: disclosures. 
wt 


Some ‘discussion has been occasioned by the policy of 
Field Marshal Count von Waldersee toward the United 
States forces that are still on Chinese soil. It has become 
apparent, from cable despatches which have been published 
in the daily press of the country, that the German com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces in China is employing 
American troops in punitive raids upon Chinese villages. 
This proceeding is not regarded at Washington as being 
entirely in accordance with the spirit of existing agreements, 
inasmuch as the United States some time ago resumed the 
character of a neutral power in China, so far, at least, as any 
joint military operations are concerned. It is explained by 
the authorities in Washington that the participation of 
American troops in police work in China does not indicate 
any intention on the part of the United States to abandon 
or modify its defined position of neutrality. The employ- 
ment of a part of Gen. Chaffee’s force in punitive work, it is 
further explained, was an emergency measure which could 
not very well be avoided in view of existing circumstances 
in districts in which the lives and properties of foreigners 
are not yet entirely safe. 


WuiLE London was echoing with the tumult of the hearty 
welcome which the British metropolis gave to Lord Roberts 
of Kandahar and Pretoria upon his return from the South 
African battlefields, the imperial authorities of Cape Town. 
were issuing urgent appeals for popular measures to defend 
the city from an expected attack by the Boers. The queen 
received Lord Roberts with exceptional graciousness, even 
for a queen who has known well how to reward the de- 
fenders of her empire. Lord Roberts, upon disembarking 
at Osborne, paid a visit to the queen at Osborne House, and 
there received the title of earl from the hands of his sover- 
eign. On Thursday of last week the victor of Kandahar 
and Pretoria was the recipient of a notable public welcome 
in London. ‘The enthusiasm of the occasion was perceptibly 
tempered by the knowledge of the events that were transpir- 
ing in the Cape Colony even while toasts were being drunk to 
Lord Roberts as the vicforious chief of the British opera- 
tions in South Africa. Throughout the celebrations incident 
to his home-coming, Lord Roberts bore himself with the 
modesty of a soldier who feels that his greatest work is yet 
to be done. 

& 


By a separate treaty with China, Russia is regarded 
as having secured the control of Manchuria in a peculiarly 
adroit manner, which will have the effect of disarming 
formal opposition from other European powers. The treaty 
which is reported as having been signed recently provides 
for a Chinese administration in Manchuria, under several 
significant conditions. The chief of these is that all the 
armed forces to be employed in the government of Man- 


-churia are to be Russian. All the Chinese forces now in 


that vast province will be disarmed and disbanded accord- 
ingly. The civil government of Manchuria will be carried 
on with the advice of a Russian political agent who will 
reside at Mukden, and who will have the right to veto any 
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measure designed for execution in Manchuria which may 
not accord with his views as.a representative of Russian 
interests in that province. Im effect, of course, the new 
agreement is equivalent to an absolute absorption of Man- 
churia by the Russian empire; but the terms of the treaty 
place Russia in a position to contest any charges of aggres- 
sive land-greed that might be made. 


ot 


THERE is an excellent prospect that the Russian sect 
known as the A/o/okani will immigrate into this country in the 
near future. The sect numbers about 40,000, and at present 
constitutes a colony in the Caucasus, whither its- members 
emigrated in 1840 as a result of a systematic persecution by 
imperial and communal authorities. As an inducement to 
emigration, the Russian government offered to the Molokani 
a grant of lands in the Caucasus at nominal rental. The 
offer was accepted, and the members of the sect left their 
respective communes and organized the colony in the Cau- 
casus. Now the Russian government has discovered that it 
needs the lands of the Molokani for other purposes, and the 
rental upon it has been raised to a point entirely beyond the 
power of the tenants to pay it and maintain their solvency. 
The experiment of the Doukhobors in coming to America to 
escape persecution has been so entirely a success that the 
Molokani are considering ways and means to follow in the 
footsteps of their fellow-heretics. They have already peti- 
tioned the Russian government to permit them to emigrate. 


Brevities. 


If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. 


Each friend of the Christian Register who sends the name 
of one new subscriber will, in the most effective way, help 
to make for us a happy new year. 


Christmas greetings from ministers to their congregations 
have become happily frequent. We have some that are 
very attractive, but they are too numerous to mention. 


Our contributor R. B. this week writes from the orthodox 
point of view concerning the worship of evil. His thought 
interests us because it shows how we are all moving together 
toward the same conclusion. 


A hundred years ago there was no organized Unitarianism 
in America. There were Unitarian ministers and Unitarian 
churches, although not then so denominated. How will it 
be a hundred years hence ? 


In England great combinations have failed to control min- 
ing operations, and among the many who are carried down to 
financial ruin is Lord Dufferin, whose misfortunes will remind 
the world of the troubles which came to General Grant. 


The parent, teacher, or preacher who helped the boy 
Roger Wolcott to set his conscience in the place of authority, 
among all his gifts and graces, rendered a service to the 
country of more value than many of the brilliant exploits 
which men so eagerly praise. 


The New York Odserver in a Western letter speaks in the 
most kindly way of the semi-centennial of the First Church 
in San Francisco. Among other pleasant things, it says that 
“ growing out of this, more recently, was formed the Unita- 
rian Club, limited to 175 members, with many waiting to 
join,— the largest organization of this kind and the most in- 
fluential on the coast, among any of the denominations.” 


The Meadville Theological School has received, to cele- 
brate the new year and the new century, a gift of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. It came through the hands of Rev. Robert 
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Collyer, senior pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York, This makes over a quarter of a million dollars given 
somewhat recently by members of that parish for Unitarian 
purposes. Chief among the beneficiaries are the Meadville 
Theological School and the Hackley School at Tarrytown. 
These gifts, among other pleasant things, show how heartily 
and successfully the ministers Collyer and Savage are work- 
ing together for all good things, both within and without 
the limits of their church. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ewald. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
It seems to me singular that your requests for the names 


of the epoch-making men of the nineteenth century brought. 


out but one mention of a founder of the modern school of 
Biblical criticism which has so thoroughly altered the ideas 
of Christendom with regard to revelation and inspiration. 
Are the Unitarian ministers indifferent to this revolution in 
the place of the Bible in religion and in literature? Or do 
the most of them consider that political, sociological, and 
culture changes have outweighed the importance of a recon- 
struction of history which bids fair to necessitate the revision 
of all the creeds of Judaism and Christianity ? 

Of this critical movement the head and front seems to me 
to have been Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, whose successors, 
such as are most familiar to liberal students of theology, Baur, 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, Robertson Smith, Strauss, and Renan, 
have mainly carried out his hints and anticipations. 

If any one would say that there are older critics than 
Ewald, this can be true only in the sense that steam locomo- 
tion was discovered before Watt and Stephenson, but dis- 
covered only with timidity as to any practical utility. 
Ewald has been pronounced to be the reservoir from which 
later Bible scholars have derived much of their material and 
more of their inspiration for placing Israel in historical lire 
with the rest of the idealist races of the earth, its religious 
thought being but one of many illustrations of the universal 
divine in human progress. Ga Agen 


Al Sovemad Conditions 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I occupy a little of your valuable space to point out 
a fact which I think has some bearing upon the social side 
of our church life? Unitarian congregations are composed 
for the most part of well-to-do and well-educated people. As 
it is natural for minorities to be overlooked, we constantly 
assume that they are composed wholly of such. We do not 
cherish any unchristian feeling of exclusiveness toward our 
less favored brethren: we simply forget them. In our church 
work and the informal social intercourse to which it leads, 
we allude to the poor, the ill-educated, the wage-earners, the 
foreigners, etc., in terms which,—even if they be perfectly 
just and inoffensive,— nevertheless, too often plainly show 
that the speaker believes himself to be talking of the absent. 

Why should we take it for granted that these persons are 
absent? It may be true that current Unitarianism is ill- 
adapted to the comprehension of the “ masses ” collectively ; 
but it does not follow that the gulf between them and us— 
created merely by difference of training and opportunity — is 
too wide to be crossed by individuals. Our gospel makes 
its appeal, not to the incidental, but to the fundamental traits 
of our common human nature. 


And, when these thoughtful individuals try to enter into 


the common life of a Unitarian church, and straightway find 
that persons in their circumstances are not expected, it is not 
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very surprising that they are sometimes illogical enough to 
infer that they are not wanted or at least to feel out of place 
and disappointed. The situation inevitably tends to foster 
over-sensitiveness and self-consciousness. Cannot every 
church-goer do something toward relieving it by constantly 
bearing in mind that the church should and sometimes does 
represent elements as diverse as the community in which it 
exists? ef M. Ly A 


Correction. 


Last week we published a letter from Prof. Barber of the 
Meadville Theological School concerning Dean Everett’s 
lectures. By the accidental omission of a few lines stating 
that his remarks were made before the death of Dean Everett, 
we made Prof. Barber seem to be ignorant of that fact. The 
remarks which we printed were made in an address to the 
students of Meadville, and contain a cordial tribute from a 
fellow-worker in the same field. [Eprror.] 


For the Christian Register. 
The Vision of Saint Augustine. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


This light in dream to Saint Augustine came, 
What time in words he sought of God to tell, 
Holding for man the One Invisible: 
He walked beside the sea in wondering frame, 
His eye allured by little girl at game. 
She scoops in sand a hole with tiny shell, 
Bears water there as if to make a well. 
«What doest thou?” he asked. “ What is thy aim?” 
“T try,” she said, “to pour into this hole 
The sea.” “But ’tis impossible, my dear: 
That never could be done.” “Ah! so—likewise, 
Bethink thee, could the illimitable Soul 
Be poured in definitions howe’er clear, 
Since God surpasses ocean and the skies?” 


A Fragment of Human Experience. 


I was weary, disappointed, and depressed. The melancholy 
strain in my temperament, my old enemy, asserted itself. Of 
what use was my life? Others reached the mark and accom- 
plished results. My efforts seemed unfruitful. How small 
and utterly lonely a man is, like a little boat sinking in the 
trough of the waves of the ocean! 

But, lo! as I sank, the light of my faith began again to 
shine in my heart. For I have begun at least to learn to 
believe and trust the wonderful faith, and, as a friend of mine 
expresses it, to keep company with God. It was as if God 
were speaking to me, quieting and resting me. “Is it your 
own work,” the voice said, “that you are distressed about? 
Are you not under orders, like a soldier who simply obeys? 
Will you not, then, do your best, however small your work 
may appear? Or has the Grand Cause which you serve suf- 
fered disaster? And is it because God is dead that you are 
sorrowful ?”” 

Then I saw what had made me melancholy. It was not 
because anything had happened to the universe. The 
righteous laws held good: the sun and the stars shone. 
There was no less love in the world than yesterday, when, 
at my best, I had had vision of the abiding realities. 


_ Neither was I sad (though it makes me humble to own it) 


because my friends or my country or humanity had suffered 
harm’; for genuine sympathy brings no blackness of despair. 


But my melancholy was private and personal. Was it not 
that my childish egotism was hurt? Was it not. because 


people set aside or despised my thoughts? Was it not 
because my post of duty had seemed more solitary and 
darker thanjthe places where others stood ?. 
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The fact was, I had suffered a low tide in the flow of my 
life. For a moment I had been cut off from the divine 
forces. Not love, but a wave of selfishness, had therefore 
made me melancholy. I was alone; and no human soul 
can bear to be alone. And now, as I turned my face to 
the light, I was not alone any longer. The Eternal was 
near me. There was infallible cure for my gloom. The 
cure was to let all thought of honors, emolument, final suc- 
cess, appreciation, or even personal happiness, go; to let 
myself go with the movement of the beautiful good will 
constraining me; to take my place in the divine order, 
—small as my place might be,—and simply to give, not 
what some other greater soul might give, but whatever I 
might give and accomplish for truth, for justice, for love’s 
sake. Here, as if by a miracle, was peace and content and 
the eternal life. My tired nerves began to feel the reaction 
of health. And I knew what Paul meant when he wrote, 
« When I am weak, then am I strong.” I knew what Jesus 
taught when he said that “he that loseth his life shall find 
it.’ I knew that here was the double secret on the one 
hand of personality, individualism, and all self-realization ; 
and, on the other hand, of joyous and happy human society. 
The life of man, the child of God, is like the life of God the 
Father : it is simply to carry the message and do the deeds 
of Love. 


Ethel’s Duty. 


By F. M. HOLLAND. 


Let us take the heroine of “The Newcomes” as a speci- 
men of the bright, active girls with plenty of money, no 
home duties that are particularly pressing, and no worthy 
object in life. We all agree that Ethel ought to do some- 
thing more for the community as well as for herself. The 
only question is, What right has she to work for money ? 
Perhaps she would like to be a teacher or a librarian. But 
her friends tell her that she has no right to take the bread 
out of the mouths of her poor sisters. She does not think 
herself able to become a great reformer or philanthropist. 
Perhaps she tries to distribute her surplus wealth with her 
own hands, and finds she is increasing the number of pau- 
pers. Perhaps she would gladly engage in systematic and 
scientific charity under the direction of experienced managers ; 
but here she would come into close competition with benevo- 
lent women who are trained for the work and who need the 
salary. It is hard to find any work worth doing where there 
is no competition among the workers. What is Ethel’s duty? 

Her brothers have no scruples about earning money when 
they can. They know that the practice of working for 
wages, salaries, and profits, has gone on so long and so gen- 
erally among men that the average man seldom does his 
best work, year after year, unless there is some money in it. 
It may not be for himself; but, if he knows that his labor 
can bring in no money to any one, he is apt to be slack and 
sluggish. If this is peculiarly so among Americans, it is 
only a proof that we are highly civilized. I don’t say that 
we do our best work for money. But the knowledge that we 
deserve: pay helps most of us to do our best; and the ne- 
cessity of working up to the market standard saves many a 
man from turning crank or sluggard. I believe that our 
clergymen and physicians are disinterested, and quite as 
much so as they would be if they had no fees or salaries. It 
seems to be necessary that men should, as a rule, work on 
wages and salaries in civilized lands. This rule is such a 
good one that I cannot see why rich men should not come 
under it. Suppose Ethel’s brother to be peculiarly fit for 
the medical profession, let him become a physician by all 
means, He can put his wealth to the best possible use by 
prolonging his studies and extending them fo the best 
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schools and hospitals, by procuring the most valuable books 
and apparatus, and by engaging the most skilful nurses. He 
can do much more good to his patients than other doctors 
could with no more ability and much less wealth. He would 
have to take fees rather than underbid other physicians. 
If he were to crowd some would-be doctors of but little skill 
or experience out of the profession, this would be all the bet- 
ter for the community. We ought certainly to consider the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

So whatever loss of money there might be to any doctor 
from Ethel’s practising that profession would probably be 
slight in comparison with the gain to the patients. We are 
apt to forget that there are more patients than doctors. And 
so among Ethel’s sisters there are very many more dress- 
wearers than dressmakers. The latter name is claimed by 
many women who are, in fact, merely dress-marrers. Any 
competition which should force them down into being merely 
seamstresses would be greatly for the public good. How 
much gain there might be to Ethel’s customers from her hav- 
ing an unusual supply of taste as well as capital, I need 
merely suggest; and there are many other occupations, es- 
pecially that of teacher, in which her competition would be 
highly beneficial. Those who hold that she ought not to 
compete against girls poorer than herself might consistently 
blame Jenny Lind for not having given up singing in public 
as soon as she had made money enough to live on. 

Another point which ought not to be neglected is that no 
rich girl can tell how long she will be a rich woman. 
Ethel’s lack of regular occupation makes it all the more 
likely that she will marry early; and she may find herself 
obliged to work to support her husband as well as herself. 
Then, again, Ethel may grow up in such ignorance of busi- 
ness methods as to leave all her property in the hands of 
some agent who will put it where it will cause her no more 
responsibility. Thus she may find herself, like Gwendolen 
Harleth in ‘Daniel Deronda,” sadly handicapped by her 
“education in doing things slackly.” Gwendolen has 
talent enough to amuse her friends ; but she has never learned 
how to give it market value, and prefers to marry for money. 
What a pity she had never worked for it! There is no other 
way to learn how to earn it. If Ethel has never earned a 
dollar in her youth and prosperity, she may find it very hard 
to do so when she becomes poor and stricken in years. 
The Jews require every boy to learn a trade. Why should 
not our girls be taught, if only for their own sake, how to 
earn their daily bread? We have seen that every girl ought 
to use her talents freely for the general welfare. We also 
see that this may be decidedly for her own good also. Is it 
not true, as a rule, that a rich girl ought to work for money? 
I think this is so clearly Ethel’s duty that no scruples should 
be allowed to interfere. - 


Jews and Unitarians. 


Rabbi Fleischer of Boston has recently made a statement 
concerning the relations between liberal Jews and Unita- 
rians. In the most kindly way he calls our attention to the 
relations between these two bodies, and states what seem 
to be the obstacles to any formal union between them. We 
agree with him that in all possible ways, in a fraternal spirit, 
Jews and Unitarians should co-operate. ‘They should cheer- 
fully recognize everything which they hold in common, and 
everything good on either side which they do not hold in 
common. All race prejudices and religious animosities 
should be laid aside. After this is done, our advice would 
be, Let things take their natural course. In theological as 
in social circles, men and women with precisely the same 
ideals and standards of culture and conduct come together 
because they belong together. There are many places 
where now Jews and Christians meet and act together with- 
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out thinking of racial or religious differences. Those who 
belong together come together when artificial hindrances 
are removed. But, beyond this, nothing is gained by any 
attempt to force a union. Prejudices grow stronger when they 
are vehemently condemned. On a wet window-pane two 
drops of water may be seen running down on parallel lines. 
They are not quite near enough to each other to yield to 
the mutual attraction which is drawing them together. 
But when some slight change in the direction of one or both 
of them brings them near enough to each other, they touch 
and then combine. No force is needed when the prepara- 
tion is complete. That all denominations and all religions 
are tending toward a common centre is as certain as that 
truth is one. Let each one keep his eye single to the 
truth, and his conscience quick to obey it, and he will 
soon find himself keeping strange company with noble 
men and women of all races and all creeds. 
[Ep1Tor. ] 

Rabbi Fleischer says : — 

The question, plainly put, simply means, Shall Unita- 
rians and liberal Jews join forces for the furtherance of 
their supposed common cause? A very few individual Jews 
have already given this an affirmative answer by affiliating 
with Unitarian churches, possibly because they think it a 
logical step, and possibly because they feel they cannot be 
consistent Jews in practice under modern conditions. 
These latter strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, for they 
certainly cannot be consistent Christians under existing 
conditions. The action of this infinitesimal number leaves 
the main question untouched. 

A formal union between Unitarians and liberal Jews’ 
would presuppose practical agreement between them in 
theological position, in religious outlook, and in ethical 
ideals. 

In what follows I shall speak not so much of individual, 
but rather of official and general utterances. Of the theo- 


- logical position of both parties in question it would be 


simple enough to say they are in essential agreement. 
“ Unitarianism ”’ and “monotheism” are Latin and Greek 
equivalents for the same idea,— probably sufficiently Greek 
to the average member of either denomination. Both terms 
deny polytheism and specifically Trinitarianism. 

But it should be frankly stated that, from the Jewish 
point of view, the Unitarian is not a pure monotheist so 
long as he magnifies Jesus in a manner which amounts to 
something very closely akin to deification. That is still the 
Christian heritage. If Unitarians become pure monotheists, 
as I believe in time they will, they will simply have re- 
turned to the position of the Jew Jesus, and the rest of the 
company of prophets, Jewish and non-Jewish. 

As for the Jew, he will probably appreciate Jesus the 
more, as the latter ceases to be God to the Christian world. 

The religious outlook, both among Jews and Unitarians, 
that is a matter no longer determined denominationally, 
but is largely the expression of the individual temperament, 
though guided, of course, by historical tendency. 

In outlook, America is transforming, harmonizing us all, 
liberal and orthodox alike. The Unitarian ethical ideals 
are, like the Christian, naturally mainly Jewish; z¢., a Jewish 
heritage. Their emphasis of love is essentially Christian. 
In future, probably broader, ethical development; neither 
the Jewish social system of ethics nor the Christian individ- 
ualistic system will suffice, but a blending of the two,— 
and more, much more. 

Centuries of different history, tradition and environment 
back of Jew and Unitarian, further tend to differentiate them. 
But a few generations of Jewish emancipation and sharing of 
the general environment will bleach much of the distinctive 
color out of them. 

So much for disagreements, differences, and other} ob- 
stacles to union. On the other hand, while no formal organic 
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union ‘will, for some time at least, be practicable, there are 
forces, influences, tendencies at work, which are bringing 
liberal Jews, Unitarians, and other liberals closer. 

Perhaps most potent among these is ‘Americanism, the 
spirit of democracy, as it sublimates religious thought and 
organization. “It minimizes sectarian belief and maximizes 
individual worth and character. - 

_ Then there is an unconscious growth, an undercurrent in 
American life to-day toward a new enthusiasm,— an enthusi- 
asm for society, either replacing or supplementing the God- 
idea as ethical stimulus. 

- And, finally, there has come a new view of truth, which 
no longer regards it as a finality, but as an unfoldment, not 
“ a revelation, but as a reward of investigation and aspira- 
ion. 

- These influences, transcending sect divisions, tend to 
bring, by natural process, Jew and Unitarian, liberal and 
orthodox, nearer together, while at the same time an increas- 
ing human decency is bringing practical union and co-opera- 
tion among all classes in the interests of everything human. 


i 


The Sentry. 


Rugged against the mountain gate he stands 
To challenge all whose feet before him go; 
An ancient cedar, sentry of the lands 
That lie beyond the stream in peace below. 


Blackened and gnarled, his boughs have naught of grace; 
No nesting birds within them flit and sing. 

No clinging wild flower lifts to heaven its face 
Above the barren slope where he is king. 


Yet through the rocky walls his roots strike deep 
Unto the springs which feed the valley’s sod. 
Through storm and ‘sun he stands above the steep, 

Unquestioning, to work the will of God. 


Lord of us both, give me thy grace to wait 
Patient upon my barren lot, and still, 

As this thy servant guards the mountain gate 
A thousand years to glorify thy will. 


— Matel Earle, in the Christian Endeavor World. 


London Letter. 


“ The time draws near the birth of Christ.” In four or 


_ five days we shall, rather sadly, celebrate his birth. Every 


year unto us this child is born; and every year he is slain. 
Herod of old, it is said, did not succeed. But we succeed. 
It is neither practical nor expedient to let him live and in- 
crease in wisdom and in favor with men. We have too 
many axes to grind for that. 

I cannot help thinking that there must be in all our Eng- 
lish minds this year a strange sense of the irony of the words 
our Christian choirs are preparing to sing about “peace on 
earth.” Sad questionings, too. Will men ever cease to be 
victims of their nightmares of suspicion and jealousy? Will 
they ever cease regarding one another as enemies, and think 
of each other as friends? Will they ever take half the pains 
to cultivate good-will that they now take to cultivate ill-will? 
Will the strong always despoil and devour the weak? Will 
the passions of men always drown their sense of justice? 
Will all their hoped for gain in reason, intelligence, and 
friendliness be always submerged and swamped by these 
tidal waves of delirious hatreds or ambitions? Will man 
always fling himself upon force and violence to carry his 
will? Will the brute, or the half-chained savage, continue to 
break his feeble bonds at every crisis? These are questions 
we must ask again and again, as this old century goes down 
in fire and blood to its insane end,—the century which, 
above all others, has boasted so much and so loudly of its 
progress,— its appeals to reason, its enlightenment, its hu- 
manity, its gain in morals, 
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‘It begins to become clearer and clearer to more of us that 
Christ cannot come to stay until we have a revolutionized 
and incorruptible press. It is the press which to-day teaches. 
Its words are heard and believed where the message of 
prophet does not reach, and the influence of the priest is 
suspected. Its lines go out into all the earth. And what is 
it all the time teaching? It is all the time teaching that 
other people are to be judged by another standard than that 
by which we judge ourselves. It is all the time teaching that 
the claims, the desires, the needs of Frenchmen, or Germans, 
or Russians, or Chinamen, or Americans, are absurd, while 
ours are serious and weighty. And who are they that teach 
us to cherish this spirit? For the most part, they are men 
who “ must live.’” Now and then one of them will confess 
that he doesn’t “relish his dirty work,” but that his paper 
will “not allow the truth to be told, and what can a fellow 
do?” He may add: “ You know that our paper was bought 
up, and that the editor himself would have to go if he dared 
to publish both sides in these matters. He, and almost the 
entire press of the country, is paid to suppress all facts and 
all probabilities which do not tell on our side.” | The press, 
if this be true, is sold under sin. It feeds and fans the 
sentiment of suspicion toward men of other races and nation- 
alities. It stirs up false witness, just as Jezebel did, against 
any Naboth whose vineyard those who can pay wish to 
annex. Its lies are new every morning and fresh every even- 
ing. Of its power to/deceive and mislead there is no end. 
One imagines that in the process of human development these 
press-men are now up to the level, in cleverness, in mental 
and moral ability, which the ordinary priests of a few cen- 
turies ago had attained. And, as they did their best — if we 
may trust tradition —to deceive and mislead, we need not 
be surprised that this presscraft is every whit as bad as that 
priestcraft. All the same there is no hope but in protest © 
and a reformation. 

Just now the London press is interesting, very. Without 
ceasing to be what by some is called patriotic and by others 
jingo, it is awkwardly trying to back water a little. We 
have been walking over easily to victory and glory. Now, 
although “the war is over,” and the two mighty republics 
annexed, we don’t exactly like the complexion of affairs, 
and are casting about for some sort of an apologetic explana- 
tion. After all, we think it possible that the war may not be 
over. We have.“ perhaps wisely,” says a prominent journal, 
“postponed the Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s,” for 
which all arrangements had been made,— postponed it until 
a more convenient and appropriate season. Like the widow’s 
cruse, the Boer forces seem to be miraculously replenished. 
Where do their supplies of men and ammunition come from? 
We are sorely puzzled. Possibly somebody has lied. Pos- 
sibly somebody has blundered. The government is alarmed, 
and next week of artillery they are sending out eight hun- 
dred. Two cavalry regiments are to follow immediately, and 
other cavalry regiments are to be despatched as soon as may 
be; and Colonial Police to the number of 10,000 is to be 
made up post haste. With such honors Christian England 
greets the Prince of Peace. The kiss of Judas looks white 
as snow beside this enormous scarlet sin! The power of 
Mammon behind the power of presscraft is to be reckoned 
with. 

‘A little experiment toward the reform of the press inter- 
ests a few Londoners this week, or amuses them, or at 
least gives them a new sensation of a sort. Dr. Joseph 
Parker has taken the editorship of the Sum for sixdays. He 
would show what a Christian secular paper should be. Toa 
certain extent he is showing that. Probably the Swz this 
week is not exactly such a paper as Jesus, the Galilean, 
would edit if he were here in the flesh; but it is such a paper 
as he might perhaps,—and this is a big perhaps,—as he 
would edit if he took the nineteenth century and Dr. Joseph 
Parker into partnership, and were himself content to be the 
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sleeping partner in the concern. The eccentric doctor has 
made some good stands and hits, however, in his model 
week, He first drew the line against the powers of evil at 
the precise point which makes papers sell,— the sporting or 
gambling column. His betting and gambling forecast in his 
first issue was headed “ The wages of sin is death.” In his 
next issue he aimed high to bring down big game. His 
mark was the unholiness of men who are the popular ideals, 
if not idols. He says, under the head of gambling forecasts: 
“ My heart’s desire and prayer to God is that men in high 
places will renounce the race course because of the associa- 
tions which are inextricably mixed up with its whole history 
and purpose. Woe to any country wherein heirs to the 
throne, prime ministers, and leading merchants favor the 
race course as it exists among us to-day! If princes are 
guilty, it is poor consolation to us to rebuke peasants or 
paupers.” ‘That is striking straight out; and, before the 
stable is clean, Hercules will need all his superhuman 
strength. Sok. 


A Prayer of One of God’s Children. 


O thou to whom our faltering faiths aspire, 
We nowise love thee as incarnate law 
Or see thee as the strenuous Hebrew saw,— 
A pillar of cloud by day, by night of fire. 
Our faith is simpler, we would venture nigher, 
Press close and clasp thy feet, and weep and draw 
The comfort of thy smile, and lose our awe, 
Assured thou wilt not mock a child’s desire. 


Oh, impotence and sacrilege of creeds!) 
Phylacteries, rituals, priestcraft,— what are they? 
My heart —her root in prayer, her bloom in deeds— 
Would humbly toward God’s daylight urge her way; 
But only thou canst bring to birth the seeds 
Or quicken with thy smile the inert clay. 
— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Worshipping Evil. 


BY R. B. 


An army captain once told me that, when going to attend 
religious services, on one occasion, which were being held 
at a small mission in the Indian country, he invited a chief 
who was sitting outside, placidly smoking his pipe, to go in 
with him. ‘ No,” was his reply, “me no worship the good 
God. He no hurt nobody. Me worship the bad God. He 
heap bad fellow!” . 

The one great misfortune of the heathen and unenlight- 
ened is their lack of knowledge of God as he really is; and 
it is to bring them to a correct comprehension of him, and 
to abandon their idolatry and worship of evil spirits, that we 
undertake the work of missions. 

But are we sure that we ourselves are wholly free from 
this very evil which we so much abhor in the heathen na- 
tions? Wherein lies the difference if a man is unmindful of 
and unthankful for the many blessings which a beneficent 
God has showered upon him, but devotes his time and 
thought to worrying about imagined evils and calamities 
which may possibly come upon him? How does he differ 
from the savage endeavoring to ward off ‘his dreaded “ evil 
spirits ” with charms and magic? Why is he not worship- 
ping evil also ? 

Henry D. Thoreau, in “ Excursions,” expresses this thought 
so well that I cannot do better than to quote his words: 
“We accuse savages of worshipping only the bad spirit or 
devil. Though they may distinguish both a good and a 
bad, they regard only that one which they fear, worship the 
devil only. We, too, are savages in this, doing precisely 
the same thing. This occurred to me yesterday, as I sat in 
the woods, admiring the beauty of the blue butterfly. We 
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those which are injurious to vegetation. 
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are not chiefly interested in birds and insects, for example, 
as they are ornamental to the earth and cheering toman. But 
we spare the lives of the former only on condition that they 
eat more grubs than they do cherries ; and the only account 
of the insects which the State encourages is of the insects 
injurious to vegetation. We, too, admit both a good anda 
bad spirit; but we worship chiefly the bad spirit, whom we 
fear. We do not think first of the good, but of the harm 
things will do us. The Catechism says that the chief end of 
man is to glorify God and enjoy him forever, which, of 
course, is applicable mainly to God as seen in his works. 
Yet the only account of the beautiful insects, butterflies, etc., 
which God has made and set before us, which the State 
ever thinks of spending any money on, is the account of 
This is the way we 
glorify God and enjoy him forever. We have attended to 
the evil, and said nothing about the good. This is looking 
a gift horse in the mouth with a vengeance. Children are . 
attracted by the beauty of butterflies, but their parents and 
legislators deem it an idle pursuit. The parents remind us 
of the devil, but the children of God.” 

A learned preacher once remarked in my hearing that he 
felt compelled to admit that, in his opinion, the God of 
Jonathan Edwards and the early Puritan divines was not a 
good God at all, but a bad God; and that for all practical 
purposes their religion came very near to being nothing 
more nor less than the fear and worship of a devil of the 
malignant and cruel disposition with which their mistaken 
imaginations had clothed him. 

But, further, even at the present time can it be said that 
we do not often fall into the worship of evil instead of the 
good? To be sure, we no longer talk of the awful fate of 
“sinners in the hands of an angry God,” or picture with so 
much confidence as formerly the frightful sufferings and 
torture which are to be inflicted upon the wayward through- 
out the eternity of the future; but do we actually see and 
appreciate the good that is everywhere about us? 

Even in the churches on the Lord’s own day, how frequent 
a thing it is to hear a sermon which is devoted from begin- 
ning to end to some form or other of evil which is supposed 
to exist iu the community, and intended, no doubt, as an at- 
tempt to ward it off and frighten it away, precisely as the 
savage attempts to drive away his “evil spirits ” with his 
charms and juggling and terrible outcries ! 

We are very quick to see and detect the evil which is 
about us; but would we not do better, instead of spending 
our energies in crying out at that, to search out and make 
the most of the good also, to laud that in clarion tones until 
our note is heard and heeded? I once asked a newspaper 
editor why he and his associates no longer came to church. 
His pastor had been preaching a series of “reform” ser- 
mons, in which he had attacked about every public function 
of society, from the public press to the minor departments 
of the city government. 

“ Why should I want to hear the evils of the press pointed 
out,”’ was his reply, ‘‘when I know them so much more thor- 
oughly myself? What I want to hear is something that will 
elevate and improve the news appetite of the people, so that 
they will consent to accept from us matter of a higher moral 
tone than at present.” 

Do we not hear too muchsin these days, from every quar- 
ter, in disparagement of society and Church and State, and, 
in fact, everything which chances to be brought prominently 
to our attention? Have we not dulled the public conscience 
by ascribing intrigue and base intention and unjustifiable 
motive and purpose to every person or measure which 
chances to attain to any degree of notoriety, sometimes even 
without taking pains to accurately verify our statements be- 
fore they are uttered? 

In short, have we not unconsciously come into the habit 
of worshipping evil, of bowing before it in fear and awe, 
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almost akin to superstitious reverence? If our statesmen 
and men of business and citizens of whatsoever walk in life 
are as corrupt and selfish and designing as some would have 
us believe, then we have come to a sorry pass. But let us 
not revert to the antiquated doctrine of the total depravity of 
man, even if in a new guise. Let us remember that there is 
a good God over all, and that everything that comes from 
him is good and perfect. i 


A _ Che Pulpit. 
The Century of Wonder.* 


BY REY. M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


I take as a text from the fourth chapter of the book of 
Daniel part of the second verse: “It hath seemed good 
unto me to show the signs and wonders that the most high 
God hath wrought.” 

This is the last Sunday of the nineteenth century; and 
this nineteenth century has been the most wonderful one of 
time. ‘These facts determine my subject. It seems to me 
that it would be inappropriate for me to speak on anything 
else than what God hath wrought for humanity, through 
humanity, and by humanity during this century. 

At the outset it seems most natural that I should touch 
on some of the phases of our external civilization, some of 
the things that we have done to change the face of the earth 
and make life simpler and freer, some of the things that we 
have wrought in the direction of making labor easier and its 
products more abundant and more widely distributed. 

If I should take into accourtt the whole range of human 
civilization, and should wish to put my finger on the one 
discovery that has been most important as touching the 
development of the race, I should say that it was fire,— the 
ability to control voluntarily this marvellous power. Then 
perhaps I should come to what was partly an. invention, 
partly a discovery,—the alphabet, then the printing-press, 
and so on.’ 

It is a law of human advance that one discovery or 
invention becomes the parent of a great many more. Ad- 
vance is by a sort of geometrical progression; and that, of 
course, is the natural explanation of the fact that this cen- 
tury has accomplished so much more than any one that has 
preceded it. 

But now comes a more important question than this. It 
is quite possible that we may become masters of space and 
time, that we may be able to ride rapidly from one part of 
the earth to another, that we may be able to send our mes- 
sages under the sea and over the mountains in an incred- 
ibly brief space of time, and yet that the real condition 
and welfare of the people themselves may not be greatly 
improved. Let us come, then, for a moment to consider the 
condition of the common people, see what this century has 
done for them. 

Let us consider this a moment dispassionately. My sym- 
pathies — and why I say this is that you may understand 
that I am biassed, if at all, in that direction —are all with 
the common people. My sympathy is with the laborers, if 


~ we speak of them as a class, though I think that that word 


«“Jaborer ” itself begs the question and is entirely mislead- 
ing. I claim to be a laborer, though that is not the word 
that is usually applied to me. I was born and brought up 
on a little farm, and I have done almost every kind of physi- 
cal work that any man has ever done, and yet I never worked 
as hard in my life as I have since I ceased technically to be 
a laborer at all; and I never began to work the number of 
hours that I have since I got into the position of which I 
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have been recently accused, by a good many correspondents, 
of being the wealthy minister of a wealthy church and pan- 
dering to the prejudices and vices of the rich. 

To speak of classes as existing in America to-day is to 
abuse the dictionary and misuse the English language. 
There are no classes, in the technical sense of that word, in 
this country. When we speak of classes, we mean distinc- 
tions determined by powers over which the individuals have 
no control, conditions into which people are born, out of 
which they cannot emerge by their own genius or their own 
endeavor. A man is born a duke or he is created a duke by 
the reigning sovereign. No genius, no power of his own, can 
make him a duke. But there are no classes in this country, 
rich or poor, that a man is not perfectly free to enter, pro- 
vided he has the ability, the power. I mean there is no ex- 
ternal power to keep him out of it. 

There are no classes, then, in this country ; and the agita- 
tion that is going on as to the condition of the laborer 
instead of being a discouraging sign is altogether a hopeful 
one. You go to those countries where there is no advance 
on the part of the common people, where the peasantry are 
really degraded and kept down by the supremacy of classes, 
and you find very little agitation and labor reform. It is not 
a practical problem. That this is a problem means that 
the common people are better off than they have ever been 
before, and that they expect to be better off still, and are 
striving toward the achievement of that better position. 

It is said that the rich are growing richer, and the poor 
poorer. This is simply not true. There are more people 
rich in this country to-day than ever before; but there are 
not more people poor, according to the population. 

The common people in this country were never so well off 
as they are to-day,— never earned such wages, never lived 
in such good houses, never set such a good table. It is said 
that Cobden, when it was remarked by some one that he 
hoped the time would come when all the people in England 
would be able to read Bacon, replied that he would be con- 
tent if the time ever came when they were able to eat bacon. 
That was the condition of things in England in the early 
part of the century. The table of the common people was 
never so generously set as now. 

As I said a moment ago,— and I would not be misunder- 
stood,— all my sympathy is with the working people who 
are trying to better their condition. I am glad to see them 
combine, that they may make themselves powerful, and be 
enabled to lift themselves to higher levels of civilization. 
I am sorry when they misuse their combined power, as I am 
sorry when a trust or combination of rich men misuses its 
power. ‘The combination of itself is good, and has in it the 
germs of a higher and finer civilization. And, when we con- 
demn a combination of capital, we condemn, by implication, 
the combination of labor. I am in sympathy with the de- 
creasing hours of labor; for it is the only way by which 
the people can become civilized and highly educated. They 
must have time; and the work of the world can be accom- 
plished in these shorter hours unspeakably better than it 
could be in the long hours of a hundred years ago, for the 
inventions in the way of machinery that have distinguished 
this century have made one man capable of doing the work 
of two, four, six, eight, ten, and doing the work of fourteen 
or ten hours in eight or six at that. 

I am in sympathy with all these movements for the better-. 
ment of the condition of the common people. And yet, for 
the honor of God and the hope of man, let us tell the truth 
about the social and industrial condition of things, so that 
we may not be discouraged, so that we may gather ourselves 
up in the light of what we have accomplished in the past 
and go on to grander and nobler achievements still in the 
days that are to come. 

Not only are the common people better off in this cen- 
tury than they ever have been before, but there is another 
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great movement which demands recognition on our part; 
and that is the freedom, the independence, of women. Jane 
Austen, the famous woman novelist, the one whom the 
authorities and instructors of Harvard tell us is the greatest 
woman novelist who has ever lived, wrote under such con- 
ditions as made her feel obliged to conceal so far as 
possible the fact that she was writing. It was considered 
not quite the proper thing for a woman then to be known 
as literary. During the greater part of the last fifteen 
hundred years women have been expected to hold, if they 
were not wives,—in which case they were practically 
drudges in a great many instances,— one of two positions, 
that of the drudge or the plaything of man. His equal, 
his companion,— this he had rarely been ready to consider 
her. But this century has been distinguished by one of the 
most remarkable movements that the world has ever seen,— 
the enfranchisement, as it has been called, of women. 

We have not yet given them the ballot,— in every section 
of the country. It is the women themselves to-day who 
stand in the way of the ballot for women. The first moment 
that all the women of this country want to vote, they will 
vote ; and no man will say them nay. Iam not quite cer- 
tain that I think the millennium will speedily follow the 
voting of women, any more than it has the voting of men. 

And let me interject my opinion here for what it is 
worth, If I could have my way, I would have the ballot 
something to be attained, as the reward of intelligence, of 
fitness to vote,— and this on the part of men and women. I 
think a good many thousands of people in this country 
have the ballot to-day who ought not to have it. At any 
rate, I think the country would be better off if they did not 
have it. I would have the ballot the reward of fitness to 
wield it; and then I would have it free to men and women 
both, without any regard to race or color or creed. That 
seems to me to be the true solution of the ballot problem. 

But this century has seen the enthronement and crowning 
of womanhood. In the old days of chivalry there was a sort 
of mock courtesy and homage paid to women, often without 
real respect. This is the century when women have en- 
tered upon their real birthright, when men look upon them 
as their equals, and treat them, not with courtesy and con- 
descension, but real respect and homage. 

Equal,— what do I mean by it? It almost seems to me 
foolish to discuss the equality of men and women. In one 
sense, women are not as strong as men, there are some 
things they cannot do as well; but women can exceed men 
in a hundred directions. “You might as well discuss the in- 
equality of a rose and an oak as discuss the inequality of 
men and women. What we want is to concede them utter 
freedom to become whatever God and nature has made 
them capable of becoming, and leave the world open to their 
conquest,— not make them dependent any longer on the 
whims, the courtesies, or the love and adoration of men, 
but enable them to look men frankly in the face with level 
eye, and choose, if they will, a mate, or walk the world 
alone, if they prefer, and that without any stigma or re- 
proach. This is what women have attained in the nine- 

teenth century: and it is one of the grandest signs of the 
_ .advancement of the race. 
__ Another point is so important that I must deal with it; 
| that is the question as to whether the world morally 
and religiously is getting better or worse asthe result of this 
“century’s achievement. When I was a young man, there 
was a very popular book in religious circles, the title of 
which was “ Primitive Piety Revived.” The author of the 
book wanted the world to turn round and go back down 
the centuries till it came to the first, and try to be as good 
as they were then. I read the book. Since then I have 
tried to make a study of these centuries, to find out what 
the facts may have been. I went back to the New Tes- 
tament as an indication. I read one of Paul’s Epistles; and 


I found him rebuking one of the early churches that was 
regarded as a model for all time by the writer of this book 
—for what? For drunkenness at the communion table. I 
found him rebuking the church for conditions that would 
not be permitted for a moment, not in a church simply, but 
in decent society to-day. 

I have studied that first century; and, while I recognize 
the supreme light and guidance of certain figures and char- 
acters that made it illustrious, I do not want any piety that 
I can find among the common people revived to-day. 

As I come up the ages to the third century, the fourth, 
fifth, I have made a study of specimen centuries all the way 
along ; and there is not one of them that, for what I regard 
as true piety, genuine religion, high and noble ethics, can for 
a moment compare with the average condition of the people 
in the civilized world to-day. : 

Here in this city of New York just now we are having a 
spasm of reform. 
wish that we could be anxious and vigilant day by day and 


week by week and month by month and year by year; and, 


since we cannot wipe out all the evils of the world, I wish 
we might cover them away out of sight so far as possible. I 
question whether certain methods of reform, of parading 
all these evils at our breakfast tables, are really as helpful 
as they might be. I question whether it is wise for us to 
call each other names, and to accuse each other to such 
an extent as to make the impression over the sea that New 
York is the worst city on the face of the earth; for I do not 
for a moment believe it is. I do not believe there is a city 
of an equal number of inhabitants anywhere in the world 
that is a better city than this one of our own. These evils 
that we complain of have existed from the beginning of the 
world. We shall not see the last of them in this century or 
the next. While we try to lessen the amount of evil, let us 
not discourage ourselves and the real reformers of the world 
by magnifying it, and making it appear to be worse than it 
really is. Let us try to be calm, see the facts as they exist, 
and then do what we can to make the world better. 

As we study the real moral condition of the world, what 
do we find? Take it, for example, in regard to certain con- 
spicuous habits. The world was never so truth-telling as it 
is to-day. Nothing like it ever existed in the past. Why? 
Business, the commercial life of the world, compels truth 
as nothing has, nothing else can; for it is on its credit and 
truthfulness that the fabric of our great commerce rests. 
You may be assured that there was never so much truth in 
the world as there is to-day. And there never was such a 
real care for truth as there is to-day. 

Take it in the matter of intemperance. Sometimes, when 
I listen to a temperance lecturer, he makes me feel that, if I 
half believed him, I should feel that it was hopeless to try 
to make the world sober. I should feel like giving it up if 
after eighteen hundred years of Christianity the world was 
getting worse. If the universe is against us, there is not 
much use in our trying. 

What are the facts? Go back a hundred years, and it 
was no disgrace for a man to end his dinner by falling 
under the table and being put to bed by a servant. It was 
a common thing. A man would be cast out of decent 
society for certain things that were commonplace a hundred 
years ago. Dean Ramsey, in his “Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character,” tells an anecdote about how pro- 


fanity in good society used to be regarded. A sister was . 


talking of her brother, and said, “ He swears dreadfully ; 
but,” she adds, “no doubt it is a sad habit, but it is a great 
set-off to conversation.” That was the way it was looked 
upon seventy years ago. 

Another illustration of the good old times. Charles 
James Fox, one of the great orators and statesmen of Eng- 
land, used to spend night after night gambling to the extent 
of hundreds, sometimes thousands, of pounds, and then 
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I hope it will be more than a spasm. I | 
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appear in his place in the House of Commons and make 
one of his magnificent speeches the next day. 

Suppose it was known that one of our statesmen in 
Washington was so engaged. A howl of indignation would 
fise that would make it impossible for him to keep his 
seat for a day. It was no disgrace for Fox. I Speak of 
this to indicate the change of tone that has passed over the 
moral world. 

Vice, I said a moment ago, 1s too common; but vice and 
crime are infinitesimal compared with the clean, sweet, 
wholesome life of the majority of our people. All human 
progress is like the march of an army. There is a van- 
guard, the best the foremost of all. Then there is the great 
main body. Then there are always camp-followers and 
stragglers. These always were connected with every army. 
I suppose they always will be, at least they always will be in 
our time. But let us not, because there are some camp- 
followers and stragglers, forget the great main army, and 
the vanguard that are leading on the progress of the race. 

The world was never so wholesome and clean and sweet 
morally as it is to-day; and this great and grand city of 
ours, in spite of all the fault we may find with it, is one of 
the finest illustrations on the face of the earth of a noble, 
high, fine, sweet, human life. 

And to leave morals for a moment, and touch the question 
of religion. Creeds are not so much thought of as they 
were a hundred years ago, except in some few reactionary 
churches. Rituals are not so much thought of. They are 
not regarded in any of the churches as quite so important 
a means of salvation as they used to be. But, if we define 
religion by its essential characteristics, as love for truth, 
reverence for goodness, desire for the divine life, human 
helpfulness, sympathy, tenderness, pity, care, then we shall 
come to the conclusion that there never was so much real 
religion in the world as there is to-day. The world is not 
going back in any direction. There never were greater men, 
never nobler men, never truer men than have distinguished 
this century. 

There are some persons who go back and pick out the 
illustrious men of the past, and think that by comparison 
with them they are pygmies that walk the earth at the pres- 
ent time. Let me hint my opinion. Plato and Aristotle 
and some of these great names seem to be heaven-kissing 
mountains in the imagination of the student; and we find it 
hard to believe that there are any men quite equal to them 
to-day. ‘There never has been a man who has walked the 
earth who, in philosophy, in breadth, in grasp, in compre- 
hensiveness of all human knowledge, in power to combine 
it into one great system that shall stimulate and help and. 
develop human thinking and living,— there never has been 
a man comparable for a moment to Herbert Spencer, who is 
living to-day. 

There never has been a scientist in all the past grander 
than Charles Darwin. There never have been generals 


greater than those that have distinguished this century. — 


And this matter of war, the one great horror and barbarism 
still left in the world, is itself becoming humane and civilized 
in comparison with what it used to be in the olden times. 
Go back in imagination and witness the sack of a city, and 
then let a city be taken or an army be conquered to-day, and 
see the organized mercy and charity and surgical skill of all 
the world coming to heal the wounds of war, and note the 
difference. 

Now at the end — for I have no time to discuss this limit- 
less theme any further — let me note one great discovery, one 
or two discoveries which have changed the face of the world, 
and changed our conception of the civilization of man. 
When I was speaking of the discoveries of the century in 
the first part of my discourse, I purposely omitted what we 
have found as the result of geological research,— as to what 
we have found out about. the origin and growth of our 
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planet, the astronomical discoveries which have gone along 
with these, the discovery of the antiquity of man, and then, 
profoundest of all, that central fact of evolution, the origin 
and descent of the race. 

We have found out here a fact which is revolutionary, 
which is gradually transforming the thinking of man and is 
to give us a new view of what constitutes civilization. We 
used to think of man as a wreck and a ruin. The perfect 
condition of things was in the past, and civilization was on 
the down-grade. It was to end in the tremendous catas- 
trophe of the last day, and few were to be saved, while the 
great majority were to be hopelessly lost. 

But evolution has reversed all this. The perfect condition 
of man is before us, something we are travelling toward, that 
we look for as an achievement to be attained in the centuries 
that are to come. Manis notawreck. This means a new 
conception of human history. It means a new theology. It 
means a new religion. It means a new thought about God, 
a new humanity, a new hope for the race. There is to be 
no final catastrophe, no smoke of torment to ascend forever 
and ever. Man has been the child of God from the very 
first. The Father has folded him to his bosom from the be- 
ginning, and folds him still. 

And under the guidance of this great inspiration we 
attack the problems that meet us and face us one by one, 
confident of our ability to conquer them, and knowing that 
“now are we sons of God”; and, though it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be, we know that, as we go on, we are to 
be more and more like him. 

So in this trust, in the light of this magnificent achieve- 
ment, we say good-by to the old century, and turn with glad 
faces and new hopes to that which is before us. 


Spiritual Life. 


The God in whom we believe, to whom we pray, is but the 
faint image of the God that is. And, when the soul is quick- 
ened into that fuller life, then shall it surely know God and 
see God as it is given to none of us to know and see him 
yet.— Richard A. Armstrong. 


fd 


Leaving the past behind, asking no praise, pay, or reward, 
submitting ourselves to the grand law of the world, turning 
the way of faith and hope, giving ourselves to the nearest 
present duty, asking ourselves only what does right or truth 
or love bid, we thus enter into the joyful life of the children 
of God.— Charles F. Dole. 

eo 


At last to be identified — 
At last the lamps upon thy side 
The rest of life to see. 


Past midnight — past the morning star ; 
Past sunrise; oh, what leagues there are 
Between our feet and day! 
— Lillian Whiting. 
vt 


I see a universe, I suppose, eternally different from yours, 
—a solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and noble universe, 
where suffering is not at least wantonly inflicted, though it 
falls with dispassionate partiality, but where it may be and 
generally is nobly borne; where, above all, any brave man 
may make out a life which shall be happy for himself, and, 
by so being, beneficent to those about him. And, if he fails, 
why should I hear him weeping? I mean, if I fail, why 
should I weep? why should you hear me?—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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The Comedy of Hamlet. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


It is a comedy of many acts, and scenes in- 
numerable. A good many of these, abridged 
for the most part, will be found in the second 
volume of Dr. H. H. Furness’s variorum 
edition of the play; but, since that was pub- 
lished in 1877, the comedy has received addi- 
tions of a very interesting character from 
various sources, the comedy in some of these 
degenerating into the broadest farce, uncon- 
sciously designed 

**to shake the midriff of despair 
With laughter. ’’ 

The comedy of Hamlet is the comedy of 
the critical absurdities and vagaries that have 
been heaped upon the play. If Hamlet could 
have read the lucubrations of the critics, he 
would have laughed as heartily as if poor 
Yorick had come back with his infinity of 
jest. There is a suggestion of this comedy 
in the range of difference in the apprehension 
of many minor features of the play, but more 
particularly in the enormous discrepancy in 
the judgments of some famous critics as to 
its main significance. The traditional Ham- 
let was a man intellectually lopsided, his 
will enfeebled by excess of thought. This 
interpretation appeared to have a good deal 
in the text to recommend it, as, for example, 
where Hamlet says, — 


**Tt cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter’’ ; 


or in the more familiar passage, — 


‘Thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. ’’ 


In the second of these phrases, it has been 
very common to find the keynote of Hamlet’s 
character and of the play. And it is not as 
if the vulgar mind had had a monopoly of 
this interpretation. It has been favored by 
critics of the highest rank,—by Coleridge 
and Goethe and by others hardly less pre- 
eminent than these. 

But, latterly, another and very different 
interpretation has been gaining upon this. 
In Dr. Fumess’s ‘‘Hamlet’’ it has nearly 
overtaken it in that scholar’s estimation; and 
now comes Dr. Rolfe, himself long since a 
convert to the new rendering, with the assur- 
ance that, were Dr. Furness doing the 
‘*Hamlet’’ now, he would record his entire 
adhesion to this new interpretation, which 
(I quote Dr. Furness) ‘‘affirms Hamlet to 
be a man of action, never at a loss, never 
wavering, taking in at once the position of 
affairs, adjusting himself thereto with ad- 
mirable sagacity, and instantly acting with 
consummate tact, as occasions ‘require.’’ 
Hazlitt approximated to this ‘interpretation 
(1817) when he wrote that Hamlet’s desire 
was to have his revenge ‘‘perfect, according 
to the most refined idea his wish can form,’’ 
but Klein much more nearly (1846) when he 
wrote, ‘‘The act being unprovable has shat- 
tered the power to act.’’ What Hamlet. is 
after is punishment of a crime as clear to 
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himself and all men as to God. It is 
Werder (1875) who has developed this inter- 
pretation in the most ingenious and persua- 
sive manner,—so ingenious and persuasive as 
to convince Drs. Rolfe and Furness of its 
entire validity. But it is not flattering to 
Shakespeare that his play has heretofore been 
fundamentally misapprehended. And there is 
a deal of comedy in the reflection that we 
have had some thousands of literary and 
ethical allusions to Hamlet’s paralysis of 
will from strain of thought, which are now 
as thoroughly discredited as Confederate 
paper. 

Another feature of the comedy of Hamlet 
inheres in the differences of interpretation in 
the particular of his madness. There are 
those who think he was as mad as a March 
hare, and those who think he was the prince 
of sanity. In finding a golden mean between 
these two extremes, Werder has done much 
to blunt ‘‘the fell incensed points of mighty 
opposites.’’ But it is to special interpreta- 
tions of the play that we may look for the 
comedy of Hamlet, with the best assur- 
ance of a successful find. Some of these 
affect the minor figures, some Hamlet him- 
self, and the general purport. Benedix makes 
a modest contribution with his opinion that 
Polonius is ‘‘one of the prettiest figures the 
poet has drawn, only his verbosity is some- 
what wearisome.’’ But Tieck sees in Polo- 
nius ‘‘a rea] statesman, disereet, politic, 
keen-sighted.’’ It is Tieck, too, with some 
others, who finds the explanation of Hamlet’s 
relations to Ophelia in the surmise ‘‘that the 
poor girl, in the ardor of her passion for the 
fair prince, has yielded all to him.’’ That 
is why Hamlet has no respect for her, and 
treats her like a drab at the play devised to 
catch the conscience of the king. Flathe 
does her equal irreverence, but on another 
tack. ‘‘She does not love Hamlet, only spec- 
ulates in him, aims through him at the 
throne.’’ She becomes insane because the 
death of her father has shattered her ambi- 
tious hopes. The comedy of ‘‘Hamlet’’ got 
a considerable increment from Prof. F. A. 
March’s essay on ‘‘The Immaturity of Shake- 
speare, as shown in ‘Hamlet,’’’ which was 
more convincing of the immaturity of the 
professor. Prof. E. W. Sievers was more 
liberal when he conceived and brought forth 
(the masculine-feminine is, we are assured, 
the highest type of mind) the notion that 
‘‘Hamlet’’ expresses ‘‘the Protestant aspect 
of the world,’’ ‘‘the great Protestant idea of 
man’s need of faith.’’ Shakespeare lets 
Hamlet ‘‘go to destruction because he has 
nothing to hold to after his purely idealistic 
faith in man has been shivered to atoms. ’’ 
Against this idealistic faith he brings out 
“the sixfulness of the human being which 
first appears in the history of Protestantism. ’’ 
This is hard on Protestants, but is not meant 
to be so. It was the dogma of human sinful- 
ness which Herr Sievers meant to ascribe to 
them, not the sinfulness itself. But Prof. 
Sievers has not, we think, persuaded the 
Roman Curia to put ‘‘Hamlet’’ in the ‘‘ Index 
Expurgatorius’’ as an anti-Roman Catholic 
tract. 

German criticism has been rich in ele- 
ments contributing to the comedy of Hamlet; 
but it is America, the country of Ignatius 
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Donnelly and Delia Bacon and Judge Holmes, 
that has furnished us with some of the most 
astonishing and amusing of these elements. 
From Miss Gilchrist we have a crown octavo 
of several hundred pages, which, in its en- 
tirety, is merely an amplification of the cen- 
tral idea that Hamlet’s mother spoiled all 
other women in his eyes, Ophelia with the 
rest. This doctrine finds its confirmation in 
those words which Hamlet speaks immedi- 
ately upon the disappearance of the ghost, 
and which, commonly, are printed thus :— 


**O all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
else? 


And shall I couple hell? 


But no, says Miss Gilchrist: this is not the 
proper punctuation. It should stand :— 


**O all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
else? 
And shall I couple? Hell!’’ 


The question is, Shall he couple with 
Ophelia? Shall he marry a creature of the 
same sex with his mother? This resting of 
the entire meaning of the play on a mark of 
punctuation which has no existence save in 
this ingenious critic’s mind is, perhaps, the 
most ridiculous aspect which the comedy 
of Hamlet affords. But there is another 
interpretation which maintains a generous 
rivalry with this for the height of the ridicu- 
lous; and this, too, is a product native to 
our soil, The tragedy of Hamlet, accord- 
ing to this comic rendering, was excess of 
fat. There is overwhelming evidence for 
this point of view. Does not his mother say 
that he is ‘‘fat and scant of breath’’? Our 
critic will not harken to the suggestion that 
we have here a concession of the stage copy 
to Lowin, or some other fat actor, or the 
likelier one that we have here a misprint for 
‘*faint’’ or ‘‘hot.’’ Does not Hamlet him- 
self cry out, — 

‘*Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt’’? 

And does he not refer to his Falstaffian ro- 

tundity when he speaks of ‘‘this distracted 

globe’’? Does he not have his breathing 

time— 


“This is the breathing time of day with me”— 


himself, in this, how ‘‘very like a whale’’? 
Did he not ‘‘sweat and grunt under a weary 
life’’? Clearly, his trouble was anemic adi- 
pose. 
spirit that induced morbid meditation and 
inaction in the man. Fatty degeneration of 
the body had its natural consequence in de- 
generation of the will. All this is very 
funny, but there is funnier yet. The comedy 
of ‘‘Hamlet’’ reaches its climax in a volume 
dedicated not to Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
but to Dr. Furness, prince of Shakespearian 
scholars. It is called ‘‘The Mystery of 
Hamlet.’’? The author’s name escapes my 


memory, but I am sure that his book is not - 


a vain imagination of my private heart. 
The mystery is that Hamlet was a—woman! 
Shakespeare himself was not sure of this 
when he began to write the play, but he got 
to be as he went on. It was Horatio, not 
Ophelia, he [she?] loved. ‘‘Give me that 
man,"’ he said, ‘‘who is not passion’s slave |’’ 
Note that he did not say ‘‘that woman.’’ 
So, again, in a most famous passage (de- 


It was the weight of flesh upon his. 


—— Th 
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nounced by Prof. Sievers as an anti- Protestant 
deification of man), we have, ‘‘ What a piece 
of work is a man/’? He says he loved 
Ophelia more than forty thousand brothers. 
He means that he loved his father in this 
comparative way. ‘True sister of Rosalind 
and Viola was poor Hamlet, but with a 
burden laid upon her greater than she could 
bear! 

‘‘These tedious old fools!’’ said Hamlet. 


é Literature. 


The Pageantry of Life.* 


It is interesting to imagine what a critic 
of the school of Taine would make of this 
book as an illustration of the principle that 
literature is an expression of any period’s 
characteristic life. He might say that we 
have here a reactionary product; but there ig 
nothing of the violence of reaction anywhere 
apparent in these pages, that glide along as 
peacefully as the most placid summer waters 
through meadows of the freshest green. The 
praise of dandies is Mr. Whibley’s central 
theme, with which various congenial topics 
are allied. His introduction, which is a 
running comment on the dandies of all ages, 
is not the least’ interesting chapter in his 
book. Dandyism, to his thinking, is an art 
which must not be too jauntily essayed. 
“‘Every genetation is troubled by a rabble of 
curiosity-mongers, who feign an exquisite 
sensibility to such impressions as escape 
them, and whose appreciation of unnumbered 
sights and sounds is the more loudly ex- 
pressed as it is felt the less sincerely.’’ 
There you have the quality of Mr. Whibley’s 
touch. It-is nowhere else more delicate and 
sympathetic than in contact with Beau Brum- 
mel. In Beau Nash we have a travesty of 
the real thing; in George IV., another. 
Chesterfield, Count D’Orsay, and Horace 
Walpole are indicated with exquisite dis- 
crimination. . The account of Walpole is a 
just depreciation. 

Of the chapters devoted to separate deline- 
ations, it would be hard to say which are the 
more engaging. The first of his dandiacal 
heroes is Young Weston, the courtier who 
perished handsomely for his supposed unwar- 
rantable and guilty affection for Anne Boleyn. 
The next is Francois Bassompierre, in whose 
Memoirs we have, he thinks, the nearest 
French approach to the incomparable English 
Pepys, who has a chapter to himself. The 
same honor is accorded to Sir Kenelm Digby, 
whom only the best informed will recognize 
under the caption ‘‘Theagenes.’’ The career 
and Memoirs of Saint Simon get a chapter in 
two parts, one devoted to his career, another 
to the gallery of his celebrities. William 
Beckford, the author of that most disagree- 
able romance called Vathek, is the dandy 
represented by the eighth chapter, ‘*The 
Caliph of Fonthill.”’ ‘‘ Barbey d’Aurevilly’’ 
is a subject on which Mr. Whibley lavishes 
his most assiduous care. ‘‘His was not the 
imbecile temperament to take a pleasure in 
the progress of the age.’’ ‘‘It was his ideal 
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to be a man of genius and unknown,’’ and 
his success in each particular was according 
to his heart’s desire. 
chapter will have the advantage for many of 
treating a contemporary dandy, the younger 


Mr. Whibley’s last 


Disraeli, whose costume on a memorable 
occasion was such as would have affected 
Brummel as the very worst that a debased 
imagination could conceive. 

It will be seen from this account of Mr. 


Whibley’s book that his dandies spread their 


coat-tails over a good deal of ground. The 
most of them are diarists,—those people for 
whom Wendell Phillips had a frank dislike. 
We notice that one critic has called his book 
‘a prolonged affectation.’” But there does 
not seem to be anything affected in its atti- 
tude toward such vices as gambling and 
drinking and licentiousness. For these things 
there is, at least, the warmest literary admi- 
ration. Witness his regret for the lost thirty 
pages of Pepys, which were too strong even 
for the robust appetite of Mr. Wheatley for 
‘tthe true Pepys,’’ for all the disclosures of 


his edition over the Bowdlerized edition of 


Lord Braybrooke, by which Pepys is com- 
monly misknown. Witness, also, his com- 
placency with such performances as those of 
Bassompierre. In short, the moral sense 
would seem to be a missing link in the chain 
of Mr. Whibley’s qualities. 


THEISM IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT SCI- 
ENCE AND PHILoSopHY. By James Jyerach, 
M.A., D.D. Published for the New York 
University by Macmillan Company. 1899. 
Crown 8vo. pp. x, 330. $1.50.—This vol- 
ume consists of the first course of lectures 
before the New York University, provided 
for by the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, on the foundation known as the 
Charles F. Deems Lectureship of Philosophy. 
The lecturer, Dr. Iverach, is a professor in 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and is the author of several works; notably, 


‘Is God knowable ? and Evolution and Christi- 


anity. He has given us here a sober and 
solid piece of work. It is not rhetorically 
brilliant nor audaciously speculative; but it 
presents, with strong grasp and fulness of 
knowledge, a cumulative argument for the 
being of God and the essentially spiritual 
nature and needs of man. “Among the most 
readable portions of the book are the criti- 
cisms of Kidd, Balfour, and Spencer. While 
he accepts, in general principle, the theory 
of evolution, Dr. Iverach is not a dogmatic 
evolutionist. To his mind, many details of 
the process are still wanting, and many im- 
portant questions remain to be settled. He 
is primarily and consistently a theologian 
who has been an attentive pupil in the school 
of modem science, yet has lost none of his 
idealism or his Christian faith. One or two 
sentences will indicate his intellectual temper 
and method of approach to the evidential 
significance of the world in relation to the 
being of God: ‘‘We know that the world, as 

it appears to science, has a most definite re- 
lation to intelligence’ (page 29); ‘‘A sys- 
tem that at this end needs an intelligence to 
understand it must have something to do 
with intelligence at the other end’’ (page 
30). Beginning with a careful statement of 
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the scientific view of the world and its bear- 
ing on theism, he passes to a climacteric 
consideration of the inorganic world as a 
preparation for life; the origin, develop- 
ment, and meaning of life; the rise and the 
implications of rational life; and the making 
of man. After a chapter on the possibility 
of a rational religion, in which he vigorously 
reviews the statements and arguments of Kidd 
and Balfour, he proceeds to a study of the 
nature and meaning of personality and the 
nature, history, and claims of religion. He 
closes with a discussion, respectively, of the 
agnostic and the idealistic philosophies. Dr. 
Iverach makes no striking additions to our 
knowledge of the main question, and ventures 
on no flights of speculative suggestion; but 
he has patiently wrought out a strong theistic 
argument, fortified and enriched with various 
and valid materials drawn from the realm of 
assured science. 


Tue UNITED STATES IN THE ORIENT: 
The Nature of the Economic Problem. 
By Charles A. Conant. Boston and New 
York: Houghton & Mifflin.—Mr. Conant’s 
book exhibits much the same temper as Mr. 
Brooks Adams’s America’s Economic Suprem- 
acy. One of these books might have for 
its motto, ‘*Moral Considerations to the 
Rear,’’ and the other, ‘‘Christianity played 
out.’’ Either motto would apply equally well 
to both books. We breathe an atmosphere so 
sordid and materialistic that it is a stench 
in our nostrils. The central conception of 
Mr. Conant’s book is that we have too much 
money seeking capitalization, too many goods 
produced by the money already capitalized. 
It is a horrible picture he presents to us of 
the fierce rivalry of the nations; and, if these 
representations are correct, one may well be 
sorry for those who shall come after us. 
The fact that the enormous increase of our 
exports has been achieved without the owner- 
ship or control of distant markets, and that 
England and Germany have had a similar 
experience, would seem to suggest that terri- 
torial acquisition has very little to do with 
commercial advantage. Those will buy our 
goods who, like our goods and who like us. 
A dead man is the poorest customer, except, 
possibly, the son or brother of the man whom 
we have killed. Mr. Conant may object to 
this criticism that he is treating economic 
facts in a purely economic manner; and we 
hasten to admit the splendor of the way in 
which he marshals his columns of figures 
and establishes his various conclusions. But 
even commerce has, we think, itsjethical im- 
plications. A system which finds its ana- 
logue in the famous Kilkenny cats is by that 
sign condemned. If ‘such a system is upon 
us, all possible energy should be enlisted in 
the endeavor to abridge its scope. For the 
tendency to commercial restriction, which 
threatens to compel England to forsake her 
humane and rational policy of commercial 
freedom, we should endeavor to substitute 
this English policy, by our advocacy and 
example doing what we can to give it freer 
course. Exclusion makes everywhere for 
exclusion, for hatreds and for wars. Every 
open door miakes for the opening of some 
other door, and simultaneously for the world’s 
greater happiness and peace. “ 
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UNCANONIZED. By Margaret Horton Pot- 
ter, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
—It is worth noting when a young and com- 
paratively untried writer flings herself thus 
con amore into so difficult a task as the writ- 
ing of an historical novel that undertakes 
seriously to indicate the relations of a mediz- 
val monk of the thirteenth century to the 
political conditions of his times, and succeeds 
in producing a study so worthy of attention 

“as this. The quarrel of King John of Eng- 
land with Pope Innocent III. over the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury gives an opportunity 
for a restatement of the character of John, 
and Miss Potter’s research has enabled her 
to draw a picture that differs in many respects 
from those with which we are most familiar. 
She presents these opinions with confidence, 
believing that the evil name he has borne 
was bestowed upon him by the monks, in 
accordance with their acknowledged enmity 
to him. Miss Potter is fortunate in having 
a first-rate conception for the main figure of 
her plot. The book is very long, nearly five 
hundred pages, and the fidelity to detail and 
the fact that it is an historical study as well 
as a story retards the action. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN BIBLE, By Frank 
Schell Ballentine. New York: The Lovell 
Company. 50 cents a volume.—The title of 
this series is unfortunate. America has its 
own Constitution, and its own Croker and 
Platt. But it hag no right to a separate 
Bible; nor, if it had, can the fact that the 
Bible is here given ‘‘in modern American 
form and phrase’’ be regarded as a super- 
eminent advantage. Yet Mr. Ballantine’s 
attempt, in spite of its title, is not without 
utility. In the two volumes which we have 
received (one containing Matthew, Peter, 
Jude, James, the other containing Mark), 
much of the matter is printed stichometri- 
cally; and the notes are in general sensible 
and helpful, except in the matter of date, in 
which they are hopelessly astray. The ar- 
rangement in separate lines is a help to the 
reader. The text isa modernized form (not 
always happy) of the Revised Version. Any- 
thing that. tends to make the Bible more 
intelligible and real to the modern reader 
may be welcomed. Yet we hope that Mr. 
Ballentine may change his title and revise 
his English. 


Cupip’s GARDEN. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—Miss Fowler might have entitled her 
book Love’s Little Tronies, making apologies, 
if any would be due, to Thomas Hardy; for 
nearly every story has its whimsical side,— 
neither comedy nor tragedy, but allied to 
both. ‘‘Her Cxfid’s Garden is an old- 
fashioned one,’’ says the introduction, «With 
homely, sweet-smelling flowers’’; and this 
is as good a description of the book as could 
be compressed into a sentence. One of the 
simplest and sweetest of the tales is ‘‘The 
Man who married Mary,’’ but others equal 
it in point of interest and cleverness. The 
stories, as a whole, seem hardly to have been 
written by the same author as Miss Fowler’s 
novels; and one wonders if perchance this is 
a collection of early work. 
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For THE LIBERTY OF Texas. By Captain 
Ralph Bonehill. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 


$1.25.—Although this is a complete story in 


itself, it forms the beginning of a new series 
to be known under the general title, ‘‘The 
Mexican War Series.’’ The history of Texas 
does not Jack interest and romance, and it 
offers a field that has been less worked by 
writers of books for boys than other periods 
of American history. This story follows the 
adventures of two brothers, who, after excit- 
ing adventures in defending their frontier 
home from Indians, took part in the struggle 
that ended with the defeat of Santa Anna and 
the assurance of liberty for Texas. A de- 
scription of the stand at the Alamo is part of 
the narrative. 


Tur GLORY AND THE SORROW OF NoRWICH. 
By M. M. Blake. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—Those ‘‘pearls of chivalry,’’ 
King Edward III. and his son, the Black 
Prince, are good characters to adorn an his- 
torical romance; and the young knight of 
whom this story tells and whose privilege it 
was to enter Calais with them was another of 
the same kind. The story has a certain basis 
of fact, and it has been carefully worked out 
in respect to the history of Norwich and the 
customs of the times. The tourneys, knight- 
ings, the terrors of the plague, and other mat- 
ters incident to the age are described in a 
lively fashion that agrees well with the gen- 
eral spirit of the tale. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. By 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Meiklejohn, who 
is a professor in the University of St. An- 
drews, has put out the clearest and most sen- 
sible book for students in English with 
which we are acquainted. It is thoroughly 
practical, directed to the one end of teaching 
how to recognize and to write good, clear, 
and firm English. The exercises are all 
short, and the writing of long essays and 
dissertations is discouraged. The book rep- 
resents a great advance in the art of teaching 
English since the days of analysis and the 
laborious learning of rules. 


Lucip InTERVALs. By Edward S. Martin. 
Harper & Brothers. —For any one who desires 
in this age of perplexing practical life prob- 
lems the genial, sane counsel of a wise man, 
we can think of nothing more likely to fur- 
nish valuable direction and happy suggestion 
than these lucid intervals. The philosophy 
is not so utilitarian as that of ‘‘Poor Rich- 
ard’’ nor so lofty soaring as that of Hegel. 
It is a well-informed, clear-minded man’s 
common sense. Whether the subject treated 
be matrimony, education, or wealth, we find 
wit and wisdom well combined. The volume 
is prettily illustrated. 


Devit TALES. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50.—In 
reading these weird tales of negro supersti- 
tions on Southern plantations, one wonders 
if they are survivals of wild stories first 


given shape amid the tribes of Central 
Africa, and if the day is near or distant when 


the power of the hoodoo shall have yielded 
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SECOND IMPRESSION 


Mr. Chadwick’s Life 


OF 


THEODORE PARKER. 


This book has been welcomed with 
very remarkable cordiality and signifi- 
cant appreciation. The New York 
Times says: “ Few New England biog- 
raphies of recent years can hold a place 
beside Mr. Chadwick’s ‘Life of Theo- 
dore Parker.’ In its simplicity and 


comprehensiveness, its pages often 
remind one of the swing and ripple 
of Boswell... . 


“Among the most interesting pas- 
sages in the book are those touching 
upon his friendships with the most 
illustrious men and women of his times, 
Wendell Phillips, Emerson, Garrison, 
Frothingham, and many statesmen and 
men of letters. 

“But particularly was he rich in the 
friendship of women. In this respect, 
he was like Emerson. His letters to 
many of his women correspondents 
were tender and beautiful, abounding 
in loving memories, rare descriptions 
of places and people, and bubbling 
over with cheerful delight.” 


With two portraits, $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
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SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health,” 


‘ BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
: bution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 


information and a larger diversity of articles 
on topics interesting to women. 


The Political Science Quarterly of Colum- 
bia University contains five articles, all im- 
portant. Perhaps the most interesting for the 
moment is the discussion of the relation be- 
tween ‘‘War and Economics,’’ by Edward 
Van Dyke Robinson, who does not believe 
that war is becoming impossible or that 
commerce tends to supplant the warlike 
spirit. Indeed, he holds that the commercial 
strife of civilization makes war inevitable. 
Rivalry for markets grows fiercer day by day. 
The result is war. Prof. Seligman presents 
‘6A Recent Discussion of Tax Reform.’’ 
Prof. Sloane writes of ‘*Bismarck as a 
Maker of Empire,’’ and in his last sentence 
curiously prepares the way for the article that 
follows. Speaking of the governments of 
Germany and France, he says, ‘‘In both 
there is a third power of tremendous vitality ; 
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to the influence of education and enlighten- 
ment. The stories are told with much skill, 
and the drawings of Mr. A. B. Frost have 
caught their spirit as drawings seldom do. 


THE Dawn or A.New Era. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. —Under this title are published 
three essays, the first of which depicts the 
new era inagurated by the Parliament of Re- 
ligions; the second pleads for a ‘‘new ortho- 
doxy,’’ which is to be the moral, emotional, 
and practical aspects of scientific truth; while 
the third reviews, unfavorably, the reaction- 
ary ‘‘thoughts on religion’”’ of the late Prof. 
Romanes. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac appears, claim- 
ing to be number 109, which would make it 
a record of a part of three centuries. 


J. Sanderson Christison, M.D., has written 
a book on Brain in Relation to Mind, the 
conclusion of which is that mind is immortal 
for the same reasons that matter is indestruc- 
tible. He begins by stating the following 
remarkable conception of evolution: ‘‘The 
materialistic theory of mind is a natural 
child of the current evolution idea, the great- 
est delusion of the nineteenth century. It is 
a product of patchwork and suggestion; and 
it not only creates more mysteries than it can 
seem to solve, but it is absolutely incompat- 
ible with law and order.’’ 


Lenore and J is a \ove-story in verse writ- 
ten by James F. Sayre of Gouverneur, N.Y., 
from whom copies may be had. The writer 
doubtless rhymes easily, and enjoys weaving 
his poetic fancies into verse; but few are the 
appreciative readers for a moder epic of this 
kind. Lenore was loved from her earliest 
school-days; and the course of mutual affec- 
tion ran smoothly until the breaking out of 
the Civil War, when the poet left for the 
front. 


‘'Vear on year the bloody game 
Of war progressed. Promotion came; 
But, as my growing squadrons bore 
My name to fame o’er fields of gore, 
My heedless and unknightly heart, 
Enraptured with the warrior’s art, 
Alas! did less devotion pour, 
Through billet-doux, to lone Lenore.’’ - 


Naturally, Lenore resented this; and rela- 
tions became strained. On his return home 
the poet finds her still unwed; but, as he has 
vowed never to seek her again until welcomed 
back, he is left to ‘‘yearn in penitence’’ 
until a dream leads Lenore to ‘‘deplore her 
waywardness,’’ and send him the necessary 
welcome, after which the lovers are happy 
and the love-tale ends, and ‘‘all that woe is 
like a dreadful nightmare gone.’’ ($1.) 


The Magazines. 


The series of ‘‘Topsy-turvy Tales,’’ which 
have been running in Cassell’s Little Folks, 
is brought to a close in the January number 
by what is perhaps the best of the collection; 
namely, ‘‘The Unsteady Rock.’’ It tells of 
a rock which was not ‘‘steady as a rock,’’ 
but longed to go to the sea. 


The January number of the Ledger Monthly, 
the first number of the new year Igol, con- 
tains new and attractive features, which ren- 
der it more interesting and valuable than ever 

_ before, There is a greater amount of useful 


namely, the Roman hierarchy.’’ 
this is an article on the ‘‘Neglect of the 
Church in History,’’ which closes with com- 
ments upon the teaching of history, ‘‘as if 
the Church of Rome were a negligible fac- 
tor. 
sus Mayor,’’ and the tendency, by magnity- 
ing one or the other, to advance toward 
democracy or toward monarchy. 


Fi 
Littell’s Living Age. 


the ee is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
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From the Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 


The Life of Thomas J. Sawyer and of Caroline M. Saw- 


By Richard Eddy. $2.00. 
‘vom the Living Age Company, Boston. 
Vol. 227. October, November, 
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The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. $7.00. 
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Life of Phillips Brooks. 
Saintly Lives. Alfred Tennyson. By Robert F. Horton. 


$2.00. 
What is Catholicism? By Edmond Scherer. Translated 


by Thomas Alexander Seed. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 


gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
-| sions. 
eae ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 


These selections were published more than twenty 


or them, The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness_ of a true artist. In short, 


swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 
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Miss KATE SANBORN writes as follows 
of a book in which many readers of 
the Christian Register are inter- 
ested : — 


“Another charming book by a charm- 
ing woman, just issued from the same 
Boston publisher, and delightful all 
through, is 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES 


by Mrs. HELEN R. ALBEE, wife of 
John Albee, the poet, lecturer, and es- 
sayist. Like me, they found a satisfac- 
tory ‘Abandoned Farm,’ theirs at the 
foot of Mt. Chocorua, in New Hamp- 
shire ; and, like me, they have made it 
again a blessed home, full of never- 
ending pleasures and comforts. So, 
of course, her story has a keen fasci- 
nation for me. The style reminds me, 
like a composite picture, of many 
others; and yet it is wholly her own. 
I think of Gail Hamilton’s ‘Country 
Living and Thinking,’ when the author 
is in a humorous mood; also of Mr. 
Warner, as she describes their garden. 
You will find true poetry, delicious epi- 
grams, and bits of wisdom drawn from 
their experiences, essays full of thought 
and wide reading, and a rare love of 
Nature in her every mood. The ‘Story 
of the Enchanted Rug’ shows how this 
unselfish, philanthropic woman has 
trained the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters around her to make out of the 
old-fashioned, and often truly horrible 
hooked-in rugs, things of ingenious and 
beautiful designs, and most attractive 
and original coloring, providing thereby 
a paying industry and pleasant occu- 
pation for these isolated women of 
monotonous lives, overwork, and scanty 
means.” 


A handsome volume 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Che Dome. 
The Snowflake. 


Tt was a little snowflake 
With tiny winglets furled : 

Its warm cloud-mother held it fast 
Above the sleeping world. 

All night the wild winds blustered 
And blew o’er land and sea; 

But the little snowflake cuddled close, 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then came the cold, gray morning, 
And the great cloud-mother said, 
“ Now every little snowflake 
Must proudly lift its head, 
And through the air go sailing 
Till it finds a place to light; 
For I must weave a coverlet 
To clothe the earth in white.”’ 


The little snowflake fluttered 
And gave a wee, wee sigh, 
But fifty million other flakes 
Came softly floating by. 
And the wise cloud-mothers sent them 
To keep the world’s breast warm 
Through many a winter sunset 
And many a night of storm. 
— Margaret E, Sangster. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Foot of the Ladder. 


BY FANNY A, COMSTOCK. 


“Now, Reub, you don’t mean to say it took 
you two hours to find those cows, and one of 
’em with a bell, too! Cows are bigger than 
grasshoppers, and I’ll venture to say you found 
enough of those.” 

Having a choice collection of bugs of various 
sorts in his handkerchief at that moment, Reub 
did not stop to argue the point. And, indeed, 
no argument that he could muster would change 
his reputation for a heedless, blundering fellow. 
So looked Reuben Clay to the world; and 
how looked the world to. Reuben, fatherless, 
motherless, fed and clothed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown for charity’s sake till such time as he 
could take care of himself ? 

Ever since he could remember, the boy had 
had an eager interest in everything that crept 
or flew. Though his zodlogical tastes were 
frowned upon, they throve under opposition; 
and, when one summer a college professor came 
to the village and encountered Reuben in some 
of his collecting excursions, Reub’s vague wishes 
grew to a resolve. Some day, if he lived, he 
would know birds and insects as the professor 
knew them; and, as a necessary step to that end, 
he would go to college. 

After his district school days were over, 
Reuben lived on at Mr. Brown’s, helping in the 
regular farm work, and.doing, besides, such odd 
jobs as fortune sent in his way, laying up money 
for the future, and reciting Greek and Latin to 
Mr. Alison, the minister. 

Reuben had had one cruel accident that would 
have turned many boys in despair from the 
chosen path. On a spring morning he had gone 
in his boat to the village to deposit the first fifty 
dollars of his savings, and on the way had 
missed his pocket-book. Whether he had 
dropped it in the water or elsewhere, or some 
clever thief had taken it from him, remained a 


mystery. It was discouraging work, beginning 


again at the foot of the ladder; but there was no 

other way. Abandoning his purpose never 

entered his mind. ’ 
The years came and went, and Reuben was 
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eighteen, when one morning in June, to Mr. 
Alison sitting in his study, a visitor was an- 
nounced. In the parlor he found a sun-burned 
gentleman in white flannels, who held out his 
hand, saying: “I’m here, George; and I’ve come 
to ask a favor of you the first thing. My coach- 
man gave me the slip at the last minute. Can’t 
you tell me of some one down here that would 
do?” 

And so it came about that, almost before he 
knew it, Reuben was established as coachman 
and general helper to Mr. Courtenay, owner of 
the beautiful cottage on the hill, who chanced to 
be also a college friend of Mr. Alison. 

“He is a boy with a career before him, I 
think,” Mr. Alison had said. He had not told 
all Reub’s secret, but had felt it right to say that 
he was an orphan, working hard for money to 
start in life. 

Reuben’s skies had never been so bright. 
Courtenay took the whim to offer him excep- 
tionally good wages, and he had large margins 
of leisure for study. What he liked best was 
getting to know Courtenay, who had taken a 
liking to him, and let him enjoy for the first time 
in his life the familiar companionship of a 
gentleman. Sometimes he felt as if Courtenay 
were inviting him to speak of his future hopes, 
but this he shrank from doing. 

One morning they were out in the yacht to- 
gether. Reuben had improved wonderfully in 
his new life. He stood straighter and seemed 
more manly than before, and there was a 
happier look on his face. As he stood by the 
mast in his blue yachting suit, Courtenay looked 
at him with something like envy. 

“If I weren’t so fond of myself, I’d like to try 
being you for a while,” he said at last. 

Reuben laughed. “You'd soon get tired of it. 
I’m a born plodder, and shall be to the end of 
my days.” 

“Plodders sometimes come out best in the 
end,” said Courtenay, wistfully. He sat silent a 
moment, with a look that suggested not entirely 
cheerful memories. Then he said abruptly: 
“My mother and sister are coming to-morrow. 
We will meet the boat.” 

“With Dick ?” 

“No, with the pair. Why do you ask ?” 

“We have never tried the new horses on 
Steamboat Wharf, but we know they are rest- 
less,” Reuben answered hesitatingly. “I think 
Dick would be safer.” 

Courtenay was on the verge of an impatient 
reply, but he suppressed it. “My mother likes 
spirited horses. You and I will be on the front 
seat, and I think we can manage the blacks be- 
tween us.” 

Clearly Reuben’s only course was to obey. 
Morning came, and the faultlessly groomed 
horses were brought punctually to the door. 
Courtenay took the reins, and the horses trotted 
steadily over the road to the wharf, and stood 
quietly while the steamer swung slowly up to the 
pier. 

“You see they are lambs,” said Courtenay, as 
he handed the reins to Reuben, and went to find 
his guests. He soon returned with the ladies 
and put them into the carriage. 

“Vl hold them while you look up the lug- 
gage,” said Courtenay, taking his seat and hand- 


|ing the checks to Reuben. 


Reuben turned away, and was busily search- 
ing for the trunks, when suddenly the shrill 


|whistle of the steamboat sounded. With one 
fiery leap upward the frightened horses started 
lat full speed, cleared the wharf, and tore down 
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the road, Courtenay’s utmost strength being 
powerless to control them. 

The hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
often a great convenience. Reuben sprang from 
the end of the wharf, and dashed up the bank 
just in time. He flung himself at the horses’ 
heads, and allowed them to drag him while he 
clung to the bits. They swerved, but soon 
slackened, and finally stopped at the summit of 
a long hill, down which neither Mr. Courtenay 
nor the ladies would have greatly relished driv- 
ing just then. 

It was a poor, limp creature that dropped by 
the roadside when the horses stopped, and one 
foot dragged helplessly as Courtenay put him in 
the carriage. The next time Reuben opened his 
eyes, he was in his room, with the doctor bending 
over him. 

And now came a time of lying still, waiting 
for the injured ankle to grow strong. This was 
a new experience for Reuben, the hardest he 
had known. But for Courtenay’s sake he tried 
to make light of it, and to keep a cheerful face, 
though it seemed as if all his dreams and hopes 
were hanging in the balance. The doctor would 
not answer for the result unless the injured foot 
had perfect rest for an indefinite time,— a sober 
outlook for a boy with Reuben’s plans; and, in 
spite of his efforts, he grew dull and listless, and 
lost the elasticity so necessary for a speedy re- 
covery. : 

Courtenay’s remorse and uneasiness were in- 
creased by this state of affairs. One evening, as 
he stood by Reuben’s sofa, he said, “There’s no 
use denying it: you have something on your mind, 
young man, and you must tell me what it is.” 

Reuben could not easily tell his plans, even to 
so kind a friend as Courtenay had proved; but, 
having made a beginning, it was a relief to go on, 
and he told all, from his first boyish dream of 
an education down to the present moment, not 
omitting the loss of the fifty dollars. 

“So that is all that troubles you,’’ said Cour- 
tenay. “ Why, that is a matter that a stroke of 
the pen can set right. I was afraid it was some- 
thing serious.” ' 

“But I don’t want to borrow,” answered 
Reuben. “It is easy and interesting laying up 
for by and by, but a debt fastened round your 
neck is a different thing.” 

Courtenay sat down by Reuben. “Nobody 
said anything about borrowing,” he said. “But 
you are just going to college as soon as you can 
possibly fit; and you are going to be man enough 
to let me help you, and throw ‘your scruples to 
the winds. You know why you are lying here. 
You are something to me.” 

In a few days a college tutor took up his 
residence in the house; and, when he had ex- 
amined into Reuben’s acquirements, he said 
there would be no difficulty about getting ready 
by October. Greatly to Reuben’s satisfaction, 
the doctor thought the ankle would be strong 
by that time if all went well. 

So Reuben worked on his sofa in good cheer, 
The hope and will that had been wanting be- 
a SS ee 
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fore were now thoroughly awake, and from the 
day of his opening his heart to Courtenay he 
seemed a new creature. 

One sultry afternoon in August Mr. Brown 
appeared at the Courtenay cottage. He had 
with him a queer bundle wrapped in a news- 
paper, which he handed Reuben, saying: “Per- 
haps you can throw some light-on this. I can’t. 
I was harvesting potatoes this’ morning, and I 
found this in one hill, It doesn’t belong to any 
variety that I’m acquainted with, and I brought 
it over as a curiosity to show you.” 
__ And there in a nest of potato rootlets lay the 

lost pocket-book, With eager fingers Reuben 
opened it. The stout leather had guarded 
the treasure well. Discolored and damp the 
bills certainly were, but quite recognizable and 
fit for redemption, 

“Came out very well this time, Reub, and no 
mistake,” said Mr. Brown, when he had heard 
the story of the loss. “But I wouldn’t risk it 
again. Next time you have fifty dollars to take 
care of, I wouldn’t deposit it in the potato field; 
for the chances are you might not always be so 
lucky.” 

Courtenay walked down the avenue with Mr, 
Brown as he went away, and they spoke to- 
gether of Reuben’s plans. A 

“I’m glad you’re going to give him a lift,” 
said Mr. Brown. “It'll save time for him; but 
Reub would have done it himself, somehow. 

_it’s in him. When he once made up his mind, 
it was never any sort of use to contend with 
him; and, when he’d once tackled anything, 
whether ’twas a tough stump in a pasture or a 
contrary horse or what not, he never gave up 
till he’d mastered it. I’ve seen considerable 
many sorts of boys in my time,” he concluded ; 
“and Reub is the sort that gets there. You 
mark my words: the world will hear from Reub 
one of these days.” 


- Those First Little Trousers. 


And the next morning nurse put on Roggie’s 
new little trousers and Reggie’s new little 
trousers; and, oh, but they did look funny,— 
you can see how funny they looked,—these tiny 
boys in their tiny trousers! 

And you should have heard little nurse laugh. 

“Ha! hal? she laughed. “Oh, you funny 
little black spiders! Ha! ha!” 

* And Roggie did not like to have nurse laugh. 

And Reggie did not like to have nurse laugh. 
- And as soon as they had eaten their bread 
and milk, as soon as they had eaten their break- 
fast, they ran out on the veranda where papa 
was reading his paper. 

And what do you think their papa did when 
he saw them? 

Why, he threw his paper high up in the air, 
and he laughed. “Ha! ha! what little men are 
these? Come here, and I’ll put you both in my 
pocket!” 

And he caught Roggie up in his arms, and 
pretended he was going to put him in his 
pocket. 

And Roggie did not like to see his father 
laugh, and Reggie did not like to have his father 
laugh; and they wriggled and screamed and ran 
away down the path tothe garden where mama 
was watering her roses. 

And what do you think mama did when she 

“saw them? Mama didn’t laugh. Oh, no. She 
put her little lace handkerchief up to her eyes ; 
and she cried: “Oh, oh, where are my babies! 
Oh; oh, will they never come back again!” 


The Cl sale 


And Roggie did not like to see-his mother 


cry, and. Reggie did not like to sée his mother 


cry. So they took hold of hands and toddled 
on down the path to the big silver poplar tree 
where dear Arabella and dear Araminta stood 
singing and swinging, both in a swing together. 

And Arabella laughed, “Ha! ha! he! he!” as 
she swung high up in the branches. 

And Araminta laughed, “Ha! ha! he! he!” 
as she swung high up in the branches. 

And Roggie did not like to have Arabella 
laugh, and Reggie did not like to have Ara- 
minta laugh. And so they ran down the path as 
fast as they could go. On and on and on they 
ran till they came to the little brook in the 
little meadow. 

And Roggie sat down on the bank by the 
brook, and cried. 

“J want my dress on,” he cried. “I don’t 
want these trousers.” 

And Reggie sat down on the bank by the 
brook, and cried. 

“I want my dress on,” he cried) “I don’t 
want these trousers.” 

And Roggie cried: “I’ll throw them away, I 
will! I'll throw these trousers away !” 

‘And Reggie cried: “I’ll throw them away, I 
will! T’ll throw these trousers away!” 

And those little rogues, they did! They 
pulled off their new little trousers, and they 
threw them into the brook! 

And mama came running down the meadow 
path to find them. And, oh, how she laughed 
when she saw them! ’ 

“Ha! hal? she laughed. ‘Oh, you dear little 
things! Have you thrown your trousers 
away ?” 

But she cuddled them close in her arms, and 
kissed them. 

“There, don’t cry!” she said. “Mama is glad 
you threw them away. Yes, I am g/ad you 
threw them away.” 

And Roggie smiled through his tears. 

“Nanny is looking,” he said. “See, 
Old Nanny is looking!” 

And Reggie smiled through his tears. 

“See! Old Nanny-goat is looking !” 

Ves. There on the other side of the brook 
old Nanny stood, with a look of surprise in her 
wise eyes, watching those little trousers as they 
floated away down the stream !|—Gertrude Smith, 
in “Little Folks.” 


see! 


A Boy Messenger. 


A little messenger boy in London showed such 
unusual ability and faithfulness in his daily work 
last winter that one of his employers declared 
that he could cross the Atlantic alone, carry 
letters to New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
deliver them, and, returning on the same ship, 
bring the answer back to London with no other 
instructions than those given to him at starting. 
So prompt, his employer contended, he would 
be that he would beat the transatlantic mails. 
Early the next morning the little lad, who was 
but thirteen, and who never before had been 
out of London, started for Southampton and 
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boarded the St. Louis, bound for America. He 
arrived in New York, and immediately after 
landing had delivered his first letter and taken a 
receipt for it. He was a picturesque figure in 
his uniform and with his tiny hat on one side of 
his head. In two hours he left New York for 
Chicago, where he delivered his letter and 
started to return the same day. He accom- 
plished his errand in Philadelphia, and reached 
New Vork in time to go home on the St. Louis. 

The oddity of his errand attracted attention, 
and the American messenger boys and reporters 
waited for him at every turn. But there was 
something more in the boy, and in his success 
something worth the notice of every lad who, 
too, hopes to succeed in life. ; 

Little Jaggers had a clear head and quick 
perceptions, but was not in the least “smart” or 
sharp or pushing. He was a modest, gentle 
lad, extremely, ,courteous, with a low, quiet 
voice, answering every kindness with a delighted 
laugh; but he kept to his duty as loyally as any 
soldier who won the Victoria cross. 

Another secret of his success and of the favor 
he received was his lack of vanity and his calm- 
ness. He did not hurry or swagger, but went 
on quietly about his business. The third secret 
was his politeness. The American messenger 
boys were astonished when he stood at atten- 
tion, and touched his cap when he was addressed. 
But, in consequence of these qualifications, no 
one met the little English boy who did not 
become his friend and try to do something to 
make his task easy. Difficulties vanished before 
him. 

“T have had much kindness shown to me,” he 
said, “and many happy sayings have been spoken 
tome. My mother will be glad to hear them.” 

When the modest little fellow sailed away, 
faithful, boyish, yet well-mannered, some of the 
people who noticed him wondered if the old 
mother country did not possess something which 
the rest of the world might well envy her.— Zx- 
change. 
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Good News. 


A Song. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a something sings alway : 
There’s the song of the lark when skies are clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The, sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And night and day, when the leaves drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair ; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear,— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear,— 
There is ever a song somewhere, 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black or the mid-day blue: 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 
And the cricket chirps the whole night through. 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere ; 
But, whether the sun or the rain or the snow, 
There is eyer a song somewhere, my dear. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Religiosity. 


Dr. Hedge rescued this word from the lit- 
erature of the last century. It is an excellent 
word for its purpose; and it is much to be 
wished that it might be substituted for the 
word ‘‘religion,’’ as that word is freely used 
in conversation and by the press in at least 
half the instances in which the great word 
**religion’’ is profaned. 

You read in the newspaper, under the head 
of ‘‘Religious Intelligence,’’ that the North 
Avenue Church has dismissed its minister 
because he was suspected by the neighboring 
ministers of fondness for the Eutychian 
heresy. Now this is not religious intelli- 
gence at all. It might be called ecclesiasti- 
cal intelligence. But it would be better to 
have a separate head of ‘‘Religiosity.’’ 
For, though the dictionary makers do not 
seem to know this, the word ‘‘religiosity’’ 
properly expresses the substitute for religion 
which has been adopted by those people who 
satisfy themselves with the forms of godli- 
ness, and have no experience of its power. 

A good many good words have been crowded 
out of the English language by just such 
carelessness. The chances are that the word 
“*religion’’ may be driven out of use, which 
would be a real misfortune. Thus, a gener- 
ation ago, the Episcopal bishop of Connecti- 
cut announced that an Episcopal church was 
to be dedicated in the village of Tolland, 
and added that this would be the first time 
in the history of Tolland Company in which 
the gospel had been preached there. Of 
course, everybody laughed at the absurdity, 
the Episcopalians as much as the rest. But 
none the less does an absurdity like this 
debase the use of the word ‘‘gospel.’’ In 
. just the same way, when Father Osborne says 
that the Church suffered a heavy blow when 
the Wolcott funeral took place in Trinity 
Church, the harm done is not to Trinity 
Church, to Dr. Donald, to Father Osborne, 
but to the word ‘‘church,’’—and just in pro- 
portion as you make the word ‘‘religion’’ to 
be a word relating simply to meeting-houses 
and pulpits and chasubles and fald-stools and 
chalices and pyxes and rubrics and mitres. 
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One sometimes sees’ in the poor kodak 
snaps taken by people who like to look back- 
ward a shadow of regret that some of ‘the 
physical customs of old days have been laid 
away. Among them are customs of worship 
which proved inconvenient; and now people 
no longer wait in a double line, that the 
preacher may pass out between them after he 
has preached his sermon, But pure and un- 
defiled religion never required that they should. 
The custom was simply one of a declining 
religiosity. When I first visited Charleston, 
S.C., the year after the people of that city 
had sent Mr. Hoar and his daughter to the 
North, I was told that I should find the people 
paid great attention to ‘‘religion.’’ It proved 
that the index to this attention was that at 
a dinner party a clergyman was asked to take 
precedence of other people in going into the 
dining-room. 

Such etiquettes go and come. In our 
affairs, they| belong to religiosity, and not 
teligion. It is as true now as it ever was 
that what the Lord God requires of us is that 
we shall do justly and love mercy. and walk 
humbly with him. For. the rest, oné man 
may go into church Sunday morning with a 
servant ‘before him, who carries a white 
stick ; one may go in without such an attend- 
ant; and one may fill his carriage with fresh 
flowers,—as Mr. John Spaulding used to do, 
—and carry them from attic to attic, where 
poor old widows were worshipping God 
alone. The amount of religion in either 
service is not to be measured by outward ap- 
pearances. 

Possibly, the century, in its various devel- 
opments, may introduce a new ‘department 
into the journals. We now have the ‘‘Relig- 
ious Intelligence,’’ which, when we read it, 
confounds us a little. It would be better to 
have one department of ‘‘Religion.’’ It 
should have such paragraphs as :— 

“The State has doubled its appropriation 
for the Idiots’ School. 

‘‘The State of Montana builds a cabin 
and has ready two cows and a horse for every 
family of new-comers, 

**No child in the Hancock School needed 


a scolding or other punishment last Tues- 
day.’’ 
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and exclusive, in the world. It was founded 
in 1889 by a gift of $10,000 from Mr. Schiff, 
who had recently been appointed one of a new 
committee to report to the overseers on the 
condition of the Semitic department, then as 
now under the charge of Prof. Toy and 
Prof. ‘Lyon. Other gifts, mainly from the 
same benefactor, have brought the amount 
which the university has been able to spend on 
objects for the museum up to nearly $20,000, 
until now, and for some years past, the collec- 
tion has quite outgrown the natrow quarters 
assigned to it in one of the galleries of the 
Peabody Museum. Accordingly, in 1899, Mr. 
Schiff offered to give $25,000 for a building, 
provided as much more were secured from other 
sources. When nearly $20,000 had been raised 
in accordance with these terms, Mr. Schiff 
announced that he would give the entire $50,- 
ooo for the new building if the other donors 
were willing, as it proved they were, that their 
subscriptions should go to the increase of 
the collection. Later, when the plans of the 
new museum were submitted by the architect, 
Mr. A. W. Longfellow of Boston, Mr. Schiff 
further increased his gift to $60,000, to cover 
the estimate of the contractors. It is hoped 
that the building may be ready for occupancy 


in height, with commodious lecture-rooms and 
a library for the Semitic department on the 


second and third. 

The $20,000 available for the purchase of 
further material should make the Semitic 
Museum the most important Biblical collec- 
tion — for so in the main one must consider it — 
in this country and one of the most interesting 
and instructive in the world. As has been said, 
the aim is to make it of the widest usefulness 
to Biblical and Semitic students everywhere. 
Besides its use to the students in the college 
proper and in the Graduate School, it is situ- 
ated, it may be noted, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and within a 
short distance also of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge; while in Boston and its 
suburbs are theological schools of the Metho- 
dist, Universalist, Baptist, and Catholic churches. 
Besides this availability for professional use, 
so to speak, it is hoped to offer from time to 
time to the public, especially teachers in Sunday- 
schools and Bible classes, courses of lectures 
on Biblical and Semitic subjects, to be directly 
illustrated by the collections in’ the museum. 
The year before last, for example, a course was 
given by various specialists which treated, with 
this constant reference to objects in the museum, 
such subjects as the vegetation of Palestine, 
past and present; Palestine under the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Moslems; the physical 
features of Palestine, the birds of Palestine, and 
life in Palestine at the present day. As has 
been well said, for the general student. of the 
Bible, “such a collection has the same kind 
of value that those in the Old State House and 
Old South’ Meeting-house in Boston have for 
the students of American history. 


The Semitic Museum. 


The new building which is in process. of 
erection in Cambridge for Harvard’s Semitic 
Museum, through the generosity of Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff of New York, calls attention to one 
of the most interesting special collections in 
the country,—a museum illustrating the life 
and thought of the Semitic peoples, ancient and 
modern, including the Babylonian-Assyrian, the 
Arabian, the Phcenician, the Moabite, the 
Ethiopian, the Syrian, and other branches, with 
the Hebrew-Palestinian, so called, as the nucleus 
and central feature of the whole, It is, in fact, 
in the broad and scientific sense, a Bible 
museum, intended not only to illustrate the 
instruction given in the Semitic department at 
Harvard, but to be a working aid to serious 
Bible students everywhere, both in the Univer- 
sity and out of it. 

There are Oriental museums in which Semitic 
collections form an important part, and there 
are strictly Biblical museums; but there is no 
other Semitic museum, at once comprehensive 


interest in the book by making the record more 
real and intelligible.” 


are to be found of course in the Babylonian- 
Assyrian section. Here a great collection of 
casts is being gathered from sculptors in the 
Louvre, the British Museum, and other im- 
portant European museums. 


some time this year. It will be three stories 


ground floor, and the exhibition halls on the’ 


Tt illus- 
trates the Biblical narrative and deepens the 


The most imposing monuments in the museum 


The collection’ 
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of casts from the British Museum is already 
remarkable, comprising as it does some 100 or 
more monuments of the great Assyrian rulers, 
from the time of Assurnazirpal, 884 B.c., to 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus), 650 B.c. There 
is but little distinction, to be sure, in the faces of 
these monarchs; but there is much variety in 
the gradual changes of costume. The splendid 
Assyrian animal sculptures, particularly in the 
time of Sardanapalus when Assyrian art reached 
its height, are well represented. All of the 
best of the -British Museum sculptures that 

“have been moulded have been procured, and 
it is intended to secure the others. so far as 
moulds can be made without danger to the 
originals. Many were exposed to the flames in 
the burning of the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings; and, as a result of the heat to which 
they were then subjected, the alabaster of 
which they are made is too brittle to make 
moulds from without danger. Of these, most 
of which are kept under glass, photographs 
will be made. But, collecting as it will casts 
and photographs from all the great museums 
abroad, the Harvard museum should in time 
possess the most representative collection of 
objects of Babylonian-Assyrian sculpture ever 
brought together. 

Other Babylonian-Assyrian material are casts 
‘of the most famous inscriptions, and many 
original clay books, about 1,000 in all, some 
dating back to 2300 B.c., the time of Abraham, 
others to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 
Darius, and their successors on the Persian 
throne, and revealing to modern scholarship all 
phases of public or private and social life,—law- 
suits, dewries, loans, or the annals of the kings 
themselves. The collection includes also a 
large number of seals, cylindrical or conical, 
with carvings and the cuneiform writings. 

In the Hebrew-Palestinian department, it is 
aimed to illustrate the flora and geology, the 
modern life and costume of the country, the 
Jewish religious ceremonials, the scenery, by 
photographs; and the history, by manuscripts, 
coins, and casts of monuments. The coins, of 
which there are about 700, struck in different 
parts of the Roman province, and giving the 
names of Roman officials, are particularly inter- 
esting from the light they throw on the history 
of the various cities and the records they give 
of various rulers. Most of the Palestinian col- 
lection, as at present constituted, was brought 
together by Rev. Selah Merrill, the United 
States consul at Jerusalem. In the same gen- 
eral line are the objects exhibiting the customs 
of the modern Arabs ; while a considerable sec- 
tion of the museum will in time be devoted to 
Arabic art and history, both in Arabia and in 
Northern Africa and Spain, from which latter 
country it is hoped to secure a collection of 
casts of the finest architectural details, as shown 
in the Alhambra and other typical monuments 
of the Moorish occupation. 

In the library a considerable number of 
manuscripts has already been accumulated, in- 
cluding Arabic copies of the Koran and treatises 
on theology, science, law, and language ; Syriac 
manuscripts from the eleventh century to the 
present day, chiefly copies of the Scriptures, 
charm books, and service books; many Hebrew 


manuscripts of the Scriptures ‘in roll form; and | 


a few Ethiopic manuscripts. 

Tt is earnestly hoped that some day the 
Semitic department may be able to undertake 
certain evacuations in Palestine, where, curiously 
enough,sbut little systematic digging has ever 


been done. » In this event the collections of the 
museum would doubtless be greatly enriched. 
Samaria would be a particularly promising 
site, where there would be an excellent chance 


of making discoveries of the highest importance. 


It is thought that the cost of such a piece of 
work would \not be very great. In Jerusalem 
itself the ground is so occupied with dwellings 
that diggingeon any extensive scale is more or 
less out of the question. 
hand, long an important Hebrew town, offers 
great present advantages over Jerusalem to the 
excavator, who might look forward, moreover, 
to finding there remains of Hebrew occupation 
much more clearly revealed than in a city like 


Samaria, on the other 


Jerusalem, in the destruction of which, we are 


told, not one stone was left upon another. 


Young People’s Union Lectures. 


We call the attention of ourreaders in Boston 
and vicinity to the course of lectures announced 
in the department of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. They are by Messrs. Slicer, 


Riis, and Crothers, three most attractive 


speakers. The proceeds will be applied by the 
New England branches of the Union to the 
support of the church in Amherst, Mass. 


The Unitarian Chapel in Old 
Boston, England. 


I find that I did not make it perfectly clear in 


my note to the Register that the church of which 


I was speaking was the little Unitarian chapel 
in Spain Lane in Boston, England. 

Nearly every one who goes to England visits 
the large St. Botolph’s church, which is the 
interesting feature of old Boston. But all trav- 
ellers, even Unitarian travellers, do not find out 
the little modest Unitarian chapel. 

In the great cathedrallike Episcopal church 
we are shown the pulpit where John Cotton 
preached. But next comes the dismal cell under 
the Guild Hall, where he was imprisoned. John 
Cotton could not remain in the old church, nor 
in Boston, England, at all. : 

It is to him and to those who came with him 
that we owe our Boston, and to the spirit of 
these ancestors that we owe our Unitarian 
churches in the new Boston. 

It seemed to some of us that it would be a 
pleasant thing to send a first-year-of-the-century 
gift to the modest little Unitarian church in old 
Boston, which, under the shadow of its mag- 
nificent neighbor, keeps alive the spirit of John 
Cotton. - 

Not so much for the utilitarian object, al- 
though the church does need help very much, 
as for the pleasure of sending this gift at this 
time. And not so much to ask any church for a 
large sum as that every Boston Unitarian, so 
far as possible, should send a small sum, mak- 
ing the gift general. 

Of course, we do not limit those who feel able 
and willing to give larger contributions; but it is 
a case where the smallest gifts represent more 
than their money value. At some of our al- 
liances the members have each contributed ten 
cents for this purpose, and these gifts are very 


welcome. 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


[Contributions may be sent to Miss Clarke 
either at 91 Mt. Vernon Street or left for her at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.] 
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New York Letter. 


The coming of the new century was more 
generally observed by the churches than by the 
outside public. Everywhere in these Boroughs 
the evangelicals held either “midnight watches” 
or “sunrise services,” and it is reported that 
there was not a Catholic church in this 
great city in which mass was not said. The 
civic government, on the other hand, contented 
itself with dressing-up our fine old City Hall in 
bunting, illuminating it gorgeously with electric 
lamps that burst into light the exact minute that 
the New Year was born. Thousands gathered 
in the square around, and listened to the sing- 
ing by the People’s Choral Union, of over one 
thousand voices, which Mr. Frank Damrosch 
has created out of the working men and women 
of the town, and brought to almost choral per- 
fection. Besides this very simple observance, 
there was elsewhere the usual infernal racket of 
tin horns, bells, and firecrackers, which to the 
unlearned seems as near like Chinese music as 
any American noise approaches. 

But the evangelicals have not ended yet their 
celebration of the advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They begin at once revival meetings in 
Brooklyn, led by the Methodists. Other denom- 
inations promise to fall into line and to help 
arouse every unchurched man and woman to 
take the steps necessary for the salvation of 
their souls. The serious error committed by the 
enthusiastic leaders of the revival last year, 
when Unitarians were publicly assailed, it is said, 
will not be repeated. Indeed, there was then, 
and there is now, a very friendly appreciation 
by many of what Unitarians have done and are 
doing to keep open “the road of the soul,” to 
use Mr. Gannett’s beautiful phrase. This was 
shown last year by the rebuke the revivalists re- 
ceived from other prominent evangelical divines, 
and again it was forcibly shown this year at the 
recent meeting of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in memory of Rev. Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs. The Brooklyn Unitarian ministers 
were prominent on the platform. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden gave the principal address. In 
it he said thanks were due to the Unitarians for 
the ethical uplift which their movement im- 
parted to religion, Throughout the entire 
meeting the Unitarians were exalted. 

Our own churches made no special mark 
of the coming of the century. The Sunday 
sermons preceding were made appropriate to 
the event,—that was all. Notably, in All Souls’ 
Church Mr. Slicer preached on “A Century 
of Emancipation,” and in the Church of the 
Messiah Dr. Savage chose for his subject 
“A Century of Wonders.” 

Deeply interesting civic events have come 
thick and fast. We are not yet through dis- 
cussing why Gov. Roosevelt removed the 
District Attorney Gardner on the charges of 
the deputy attorney-general, and refused to do 
it on the charges of the City Club. Some of us 
believe that divine thing—conscience—got the 
upper hand, and that the governor was mighty 
glad of a chance to right himself to himself 
and to some of his public-spirited friends of the 
City Club, if he ever can. His political error 
in this tardy removal looks big when one reads 
that the ex-district attorney is being lionized by 
his Tammany supporters, and spoken of as a 
martyr to the right and left. 

The Committee of Fifteen for the suppression 
of vice believes that it will have good support 
from the new district attorney. It has ap- 
pointed sub-committees, and is getting to work 
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in earnest. Ample funds for its purposes are 
in hand; and the utmost confidence is felt in 
the chairman, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
He is the rich man after the heart of Abram 
S. Hewitt, who, the other day, addressed a 
fashionable audience gathered in the pro- 
cathedral of the East Side, and told them that 
the rich, benevolent as many of them were, did 
not do half that they should to help the poor. 
The wonder is that Mr. Baldwin, in addition to 
his business interests, makes time to serve in a 
personal and painstaking way as treasurer and 
one of the trustees of the Hackley School, 
and also as the chairman of this Committee 
of Fifteen. 

It is indeed true that the new century finds 
an awakening conscience among the rich about 
their duties to the poor. Besides the actual 
suppression of vice, and the attendant pos- 
sibility that the Tammany government will be 
turned down, other very practical results may 
be expected from the new public interest. 
Testimony is brought forth on all sides show- 
ing that one of the chief causes of the crimes 
among the poor is their wretched housing. 
Better tenements must be built. The rich must 
do it, contenting themselves with a modest 
34 per cent. on their investments; and, if the 
example of such men as Mr. Alfred T. White 
in Brooklyn, and the counsel of such men as 
Mr. Hewitt and Dr. Potter is followed, rich 
men will let their money flow into this unused 
channel. 

Bishop Potter endears himself constantly to 
all sorts and conditions of people. His public 
utterances give evidence of the broadening 
liberality of his church,and at the same time 
reveal to liberals the narrow paths the evan- 
gelicals have so long trod. Dr. Potter recently 
told the young men of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association that modern and enlarged 
theology recognized the relation of work and 
play, and wishes to bind them properly together. 
Dr. MacArthur of the Baptist denomination 
has also said in an evening sermon that his 
church had lifted its ban against amusements, 
and looked with toleration on dancing and card- 
playing. As-to the theatre, Dr. MacArthur 
felt personally that there was nothing in the 
occupation of an actor which made him ineligi- 
ble for salvation. It was a great mistake for 
the church to alienate a great body of men 
and women engaged in dramatic work. 

There have been many small happenings in 
our local Unitarian churches. At the Church 
of the Messiah, on December 23, Mr. Collyer 
preached on “Facing toward Sunset,” which 
will long be remembered as one of his most 
beautiful discourses. Its subject was prompted 
by the celebration of his seventy-seventh birth- 
day on the 8th of last month. The fine portrait 
of him painted by the late Benoni Irwin has 
been presented to the church by Mrs. Hackley 
and hung inthe chapel. Opposite it has been 
placed the full-length portrait of Dr. Savage, 
which was painted by the late Jared B. Flagg 
for Mrs. Savage, and which hung in the Portrait 
Exhibition of the Academy of Design. Both 
are excellent likenesses. Dr. Savage’s health 
is better ; but he is not yet strong enough to do 
any work outside of his own church, much to 
his own regret. 

At All Souls’ the events of the past month 
have been the completion of the decoration and 
furnishing of the Parish House. The rooms 
not necessary for church work are to be occupied, 


at @ small rental, by the young men of the ¢on- 


quarters in the city. A club of men has been 
formed, called “The Channing Club.” The 
very pleasant parlors and library of the Parish 
House are open in the evening for their use. 
Mr. Slicer has just finished his course of three 
Sunday evening discourses before the People’s 
Institute of Cooper Union, His subjects were 
“The Sceptic,” “The Agnostic,” “The Believer.” 
The audiences at these meetings often number 
fifteen hundred persons, and the men are per- 
mitted to ask questions at the close of the lecture. 
Mr. Slicer has confessed that he never faced any 
more searching examination of his knowledge 
and faith than these men put him through. 

In Brooklyn, Unity Church has held its An- 
nual Tea Party, and cleared $400. The Flatbush 
Society is still seeking a desirable lot for its 
church building. 

The local churches have held their annual 
meeting; and the reports of their treasurers 
show a sound financial condition in them all 
and great prosperity in a few. M. A. M. 


Western Letter. 


On a recent visit to All Souls’? Church in 
Grand Rapids the truth was brought home to 
me once more in a striking way that the best 
way to do a thing is to do it. . All Souls’ of 
Grand Rapids is a union church of Universa- 
lists and Unitarians. It is in the working fel- 
lowship of both denominations. For several 
years a debt of $12,000 has been hanging over 
the society, involving the yearly payment of 
$600 in interest. Their recent minister, Mr. 
Sprague, started a subscription list last spring 
for the raising of the debt. For certain reasons 
it seemed best to discontinue the effort for a 
time; but a few weeks ago two of the trustees 
of the society, in the absence of a settled min- 
ister, made up their minds that the time to 
complete the subscription list was now. They 
instituted an energetic canvass, giving every 
member of the society an opportunity to give. 
The result is the announcement at their annual 
meeting this week that the entire $12,000 has 
been pledged, and will be paid before March 1. 
So much for the efforts of two energetic men, 
Would that all churches in similar condition 
might go and do likewise ! 

The Unitarian ministry of the West is about 
to receive two notable accessions. Rev. Wesley 
Haskell was, until recently, the popular minis- 
ter of the large and influential Second Con- 
gregational Church of Rockford, one of the 
strongest in the West. Finding himself unable 
any longer to preach Congregationalism as it 
was interpreted there, he burned his bridges 
behind him, and went out, not knowing whither 
he was going. He has just found an abiding 
place with the little Unitarian society of Moline, 
—a society which has been passing of recent 
years through deep waters, and which, when it 
was visited by the Western secretary and Mr. 
Judy early in the fall, was on the point of sell- 
ing its building to the United Presbyterians. 
During a month’s visit to Moline, Mr. Haskell 
has inspired the congregation with new hope, 
and has succeeded in interesting outsiders in 
its work and worship. He has courageously 
decided at the earnest solicitation of the society 
to cast in his lot with them, and has already 
begun his work. 

The second accession is Rev. William For- 
kell, recently minister of the First Methodist 


gregation who otherwise would board in cramped 
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Church in Green Bay, Wis. Mr. Forkell broke 
with Methodism last winter, and, with the help 
of a liberal Congregational minister of that city, 
Mr. Spence, has conducted a series of Opera 
House services in Green Bay, which have 
drawn large congregations weekly. Mr. Forkell 
has just been called to the Unitarian society 
at Jackson, and his coming to take up the 
work laid down by Mr. Hawley is awaited with 
great interest. 

Sunday services in theatres and opera houses 
are becoming more and more a feature of the 
religious life of the West. A young minister 
in Milwaukee, Mr. Barr, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Thomas of this city and others, has been 
holding a very successful series of Sunday 
afternoon theatre meetings in that city. They 
have continued successfully for a year, and 
there seems to be no abatement of interest. 


Rev. Fred V. Hawley, at the urgent request of © 


leading citizens of Jackson, regardless of de- 
nomination, held a series of Sunday evening 
meetings in that city last winter with marked 
success. In a building which seats thirteen 
hundred a Jarge number had to be turned away 
for lack of standing room. A similar series 
was held in December by Mr. Sprague in 
Helena. The theatre was filled, and the audi- 
ences increased nightly. By the request of his 
trustees, Mr. Sprague will hold a similar series: 
in January. 

At the close of forty years’ continuous and de- 
voted service to one people, Rev. Thomas Kerr, 
D.D., minister of the Independent Christian 
Union Church of Rockford, Ill., has presented 
his resignation, declaring that at the age of 
seventy-seven it seemed to him that he had won 
the right to retire from the active duties of the 
ministry. As might have been foreseen, Dr. 
Kerr’s congregation refused to sever the rela- 
tion which bound them to him. They have 
decided, however, in deference to Dr. Kerr’s 
wishes, to secure a younger manas an associate, 
who can continue the good work. A recent 
number of the Rockford Svar contained a Dr. 
Kerr symposium with tributes from leading 
citizens to the high character of his work. Al- 
though the church has had thus far no denomi- 
national affiliations, Dr. Kerr turns naturally 
to the Western Unitarian headquarters for 
assistance in securing an associate and suc- 
cessor. 

The Monthly Unitarian Calendar, edited con- 
jointly by Messrs. Fenn, Lazenby, and Backus 
of this city, is rapidly winning favor outside of 
Chicago. The Calendar combines in a happy 
manner eight inside pages of interesting edi- 
torial matter with a monthly record of the 
activities of the individual church. The Calen- 
dar portion is printed on the four outside 
pages. In some cases the work is done in 
Chicago, in other cases the outside pages are 
attached for churches outside of city by a local 
printer. : 

The advantage of this combination is obvious. 
With the vast number of popular periodicals 
and the devélopment of the daily paper, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for the religious 
newspaper to secure entrance into the home. 
Those who will not subscribe for a denomina- 
tional paper, however, will read their own 
church calendars; and, if some editorial matter 
of common interest to our churches can be 
smuggled into the homes in the guise of a calen- 
dar, it will make it possible to interest many in 
the work of the Unitarian church at large, who 
otherwise would know almost nothing about it, 


. was organized in Boston, May 26, 1900. 


. 
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If rightly managed, a publication of this kind 
ought to create interest in the regular denomina- 
tional organ, certainly not to displace it. 

’ F.C, SourHworTH. 


The International Council. 


The International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
Its 
object, as expressed in the statement of pur- 
pose, is to ‘‘open communication with those 
in all lands who are striving to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty, and to increase 
fellowship and co-operation among them.”’ 

Its officers are: president, Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Oxford, Eng.; secretary, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, Newton Centre, Mass., 
U.S.A. (to whom communications may be 
addressed). Executive Committee, 1900- 
tgo1: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. George Batchelor, editor 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. ; and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
representing the Unitarian churches of the 
United States; Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Oxford, Eng.; Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., representing the 
Unitarian churches of Great Britain; Bishop 
Joseph Ferencz; Prof. George Boros, D.D., 
Kolozsv4r, Hungary. representing the Unita- 
rian churches ot Hungary; Prof. Jit-umen 
Saji, superintendent of the Japanese Unita- 
rian Association; Prot. Nobuta Kishimoto 
of the Imperial Normal Schoo) at Tokio, 
representing the Unitarian churches of Japan; 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, Protestant Theologi- 
cal faculty, Paris, France; Rev. Ernest 
Fontanés, honorary president of the Protes- 
tant Consistory of Havre, France, represent- 
ing the liberal Protestants ot France; Prof 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, University of Berlin, 
Germany; Rev. James Hocart, Brussels, Bel- 
gium; Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti, Milan, 
Italy; Prof. Gustav Lunge, Ziirich, Switzer- 
land; Rev. Clay MacCauley, Boston, Mass. ; 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Washington, D.C. ; 
Mr. John Fretwell, Providence, R.I.; Mr. 


os Roger S. Forbes, Boston, Mass. 


One of the most significant and far-reaching 
results of the extended and impressive cele- 
bration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the American Unitarian Association last May 
was this organization of an International 
Council on the broad platform of pure re- 
ligion and perfect liberty. The fraternal 
spirit displayed by the foreign delegates, 
both European and Asiatic, in attendance 
at the meetings, and: the enthusiasm with 
which they received the proposal of Presi- 
dent S. A. Eliot to extend and strengthen 
the liberal religious movement throughout 
the world by an international alliance of re- 
ligious free thinkers, were happy auguries of 
its timeliness and success. 

In the months that have since elapsed the 
interest at home and abroad in this matter 
has steadily increased. An extensive corre- 
spondence with representatives and friends of 
religious liberty and progress in other coun- 
tries has awakened much sympathy with the 


of England. 
cordially accepted. 


occur, 
cil will participate in a great public meeting 
in St. James’s Hall. 
May 31, from ten to one, and again from two 
to five in the afternoon, 
Council will continue its sessions. 
sentatives from the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, will take part in the 
proceedings. 
arranged. 

heard. 


session. 
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aims and plans of the new council, and se 
cured promises of valuable co-operation. 
Every day reveals more clearly the need and 
opportunity for such an international union 
of liberals, and the large field of useful- 
ness it opens to its projectors and their asso- 
ciates. 


The British committee—notably, Prof. J. 


Estlin Carpenter, who has accepted the presi- 
dency of the council, and Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie—has earnestly seconded the endeavors 
of its American coadjutors. 
advisable to hold the first general meeting in 
London next summer. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, through its 
president, Hon. John T. Brunner, has in- 
vited the council to hold its sessions in Essex 


Hall, London, at the close of the Twentieth 


Century Festival meetings of the Unitarians 
The invitation has been most 


On Thursday, May 30. 
1901, from ten to one, the first session will 
In the evening delegates to the coun- 


On Friday morning, 


the International 
Repre- 


The programmes are now being 


Among these we are permitted to 
mention two from France, Profs, Réville and 
Bonet- Maury. 

Every effort will be made to secure a repre- 


sentative delegation from this side of the 
water, and one calculated to promote the ex- 
pansion of American ideals, sympathy and 
service, throughout the world. 


A preliminary circular of the London meet- 
ings has been issued by the British commit- 
tee, who also tender gracious hospitality to 
the visiting delegates for the week of its 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Sec’y International Council. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secre of the Young People’s Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. l reports or notices snonke 
be sent to her. 


NOTES, 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
of $5 from the Young People’s Religious 
Union of Winchester, Mass., toward the 
Amherst. Fund. The Winchester young 
people are also interesting themselves to sell 
tickets for the Unity lectures; so we have 
full assurance of their support and devotion 
to the work. : 

Subscriptions are coming in well for the 
lectures in February, and we hope the course 
is one which will interest many. The pro- 
gramme is: February 5, Mr, Crothers; Feb- 
ruary 12, Jacob A. Riis; and February 19, 
Mr. Slicer. 

Rev. John H. Applebee spoke before the 
union at the Meeting-house Hill Church in 
Dorchester last Sunday. The subject was 
‘¢The Open Door.’’ 

Suggestions for a course of study or for 
topics to be used another year by the unions 


It is thought 


Speakers of eminence will be 
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satu) 


(BUCKWHEAT is a native of Asia 
and is lawful food for fast days among 
the Hindoos.) 
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A high caste 
Hindoo merchant 

visiting America on business desires to 
keep “fast” on fast days, with all his 


servants. P ; 
But learns with coat q ox ( 7 

more Wa, | 

Phalahas or lawful | JAS y 


food for such occasions}\¢ 


fin oe 


Finally, after consulting the Hindu- 
English dictionary, a word is found 
which seems to Indicate that such food 
is obtainable, though In somewhat dif+ 
ferent form. 

A grocer upon application furnishes 
the article, which with the aid of an 


ge 


I 
IN 


| obliging hotel cook, is prepared and 
served to the merchant, who being 
very hungry, partakes without delay. 
“Never,” exclaimed he, ‘have I enjoyed 
such a delightful fast,” and_ directs 
his servants to consign a large quantity 
of The H-O Co."s Buckwheat 

to him In India that 


his countrymen. 
may “ hereafter 
‘fast’ upon the Nain A 
delicious pancakes. WK 


A= 
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are asked from all who may have any to offer. 
The committee having the topic last in charge 


is anxious to prepare a course which may be 


of some value to the unions, and is always 
glad of help. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


January 20, ‘‘New Testament Promises. ’’ 
Matt. v. 2-11; vi. 33; Luke xii. 31; Rev. 
xxi. 7. References: ‘‘Inspiration of the 
New Testament, ’’ 
(free at American Unitarian Association 
rooms). 

“*For righteousness and truth and goodness 
and love and human helpfulness,—these are 
the things, my friends, out of which heaven 
is made.’’ 

**Lift your thoughts upon high. Search 
for beauty and reward everywhere. And, in 
due time, all things good will appear.’’ 

“*We shall never grow strong or beautiful 
outwardly until we claim strength or beauty 
as already within. As all growth is from 


within to without, so recognition of interior 


perfection leads to its expression.’’ 


NEw TESTAMENT PROMISES. 


BY HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The promises to which attention is here 
particularly directed are those which speak of 
what we call ‘‘worldly’’ success as a reward 
of goodness. The kingdom of God is, in 
brief, the kingdom of goodness; and we are 
told that, if we seek that, ‘‘all things shall 
be added unto us.’’ ‘‘The meek shall in- 
herit the earth.’’ Some have thought that 
Jesus did not care for the good things of this 
present life. On the contrary, he fully rec- 
ognized their value. He was no ascetic. 
But he said there was no need to worry about 
them. If one put himself in the right atti- 
tude, they would come of themselves. Mean- 
while, what we ought to think about and care 
about was the heavenly treasure that could 
not be obtained merely by getting earthly 
riches. His teaching was first applied to a 
life much simpler than ours of to-day. It 
was easier then for all people to live fairly 
well, without anxiety about food and drink. 
Still, the essence of his teaching remains as 
true to-day as when it was first spoken. 
Making allowance for a few exceptional 
cases, the unemployed are almost. always 
those who have shown that they cannot be 
fully trusted, or who are so deficient in in- 
telligence that they are of little worth in any 
community organized upon a basis of mu- 
tual service. Honesty and fidelity, when 
joined to any kind of skill of brain or hand, 
seldom suffer for lack of bodily comforts and 
necessities. And this was all that Christ 
promised. He did not say that the good 
man was sure to get very rich. He said that 
he should have something infinitely better 
than great earthly possessions, and with that 
he should have enough of this world’s goods 
to satisfy all genuine needs and wants. But 
can the good man, the man who seeks and 
belongs to the kingdom of God, ever become 
very rich? That is a more difficult question 
to answer. It is not, in the nature of the 
case, impossible. At the same time one 
knows that a great deal of wealth is obtained 
by means which no sensitive conscience could 
approve. Probably some rich men are at 
least as pure and good and true as the average 
man of moderate means; while others are 
below the average. At all events, the posses- 
sion of great wealth is a heavy burden, de- 
manding unusual strength of character and 
intelligence, if it is to be carried success- 
fully; and people are mostly foolish who de- 
sire to have more than enough to make them- 
selves and their loved ones comfortable. 

This is all that the vast majority of human 
beings can possibly have. There is not 


James Freeman Clarke 
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enough to make more than a few million- 
aires. 


select band. 
and spiritual riches; and he understands that, 


if he has these at his command, he can, in 
all normal conditions of society, easily con- 
vert them into food and raiment to answer 
Society everywhere wants an hon- 
est and trustworthy person for every kind of 
task that is involved in the world’s daily 
work. To very small extent is life like a 
There is always a section of the 
race which tries to live by one or another 
Of these, a few succeed 
mainly by overreaching others of their own 


his need. 


lottery. 
kind of gambling. 
sort; and most of that fraternity, being over- 
reached, miserably fail. 
honest industry. 


sweetness and soundness of their own integ- 


tity and by the substantial blessings which 


money can purchase. 


Che Sunday School. 


It is evident that the new scheme of ‘‘At- 
tendance Cards”’ 
tested by our Unitarian Sunday-schools. 


Several orders have come from different parts 


of the country since our recent announcement. 


Certain Sunday-schools have always had some 


method of this kind. There is no intricacy 
in this system; and it will be found a 
healthy, sensible plan for creating deeper 
interest and maintaining the full record of 
attendance. Specimens are sent without 
charge on application to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Since our mention of the applications for 
the ‘‘Manual’’ for 1900 and catalogues of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, we 
have had quite a number of orders for the 
same publications, for the same purpose. 
We will gladly furnish copies without cost, 
to be distributed among the teachers, of 
either of these pamphlets. Jt is a wise use 
of the material. It is necessary to repeat 
from time to time the new titles of the pub- 
lications issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, because one announcement 
does not always catch the eye of all the 
readers. Do not forget, in looking up mate- 
rial, to use in the Primary Department Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells’s ‘*God in Nature’’ and 
‘*God in Great Examples.’’ These are the 
latest helps in this grade. The lessons are 
put into the modern form, being outline sug- 
gestions for teachers. There are ample re- 
sources in the hints and facts given for very 
satisfactory teaching. The subjects are capi- 
tally adapted for children, and the courses 
ought to be widely used. The third series 
will soon be out, entitled ‘‘God in Little 
Deeds.’’ Each course consists of ten lessons 
on a four-page leaflet, with a picture. To- 
gether in an envelope, each set of ten lessons 
sells for 15 cents; per dozen sets, $1. 50. 

Miss Lawford’s excellent presentation of 
the Old Testament stories is also something 
which parents, as well as teachers, should 
purchase. This English authoress has pro- 
duced in simple yet entertaining form the 
leading stories of the early Hebrew people. 
It is a book which can be read with interest 
and profit by itself or made the basis of in- 
struction with other assisting material. Price, 
in flexible covers, 35 cents. 

There is so much attention given now to 
the better study of the Old Testament that 
we call notice afresh to Rev. W. C. Gannett’s 
“Old Testament Heights.’’ The plates of 
this chart of study are now owned by the 


Whether or not it is wrong that there 
should be any, the true follower of Christ 
will not much set his heart upon joining that 
His first thought is for moral 


But all these, put 
together, make no more than a species of 
parasite that lives upon the great world of 
In that world the good are 
almost unfailingly rewarded, both by the 


is to be examined and 
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Unitarian Sunday School Society, and copies 
can be procured from that source. Price 10 
cents a copy; per dozen, 75 cents. 


Our Sunday-school at Florence, Mass., is 
called ‘‘The Cosmian.’’ It introduced this 
latest Christmas a novel but delightful feature 
in its exercises. The Sunday-school was 
divided into three parts,—the little ones, 
boys and girls from twelve to thirteen, and 
the older pupils. Each division taking a 
certain section of the town, they went from 
honse to house with tasteful baskets of fruit 
or boxes of cut flowers, and sang Christmas 
carols outside the doors. As a correspondent 
says, ‘‘It would be difficult to tell which 
received the more pleasure from this service, 
the recipients or donors.’ 

I remember carrying out a plan of this 
kind when I was minister of the Unitarian 
society in Leominster, Mass. That was 
Many years ago. I got my idea from Ger- 


many, where I had been spending nearly a: 


year. We took about forty or fifty boys and 
girls from our Sunday-school, put them into 
two barges with four horses each; and over 
the snow we went by moonlight, singing carols 
at the poorhouse and at the homes of invalids 
and aged people. In some cases a brief call 
was made by the minister or superintendent, 
with Christmas greetings- and some little 
gift. At one home, midway the whole even- 
ing’s experience, a little collation was given 
to the entire band of children, with their ac- 
companying elders. This custom was re- 
peated several times, I think, in Leominster; 
and the good cheer of it has never been for- 
gotten. I commend something of the kind, 
adapted to each locality, to all Unitarian 
Sunday-schools. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Lutelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. F. A. 
McFaul, Rev. Wilson S. Fritch, Rev. S. C. 
Davidson, and Rev. Fred J. Van Hoesen, 
Ph. D., are commended to our ministers and 
churches by the Fellowship Committee. 


The appointments of the president of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
remainder of January are as follows: January 
8, board of directors’ meeting, Boston; 
January 9, Hackley School trustees, New 
York; January ro, Church Building Loan 
Fund trustees, Boston; January 13, morning, 
South Congregational Church, Boston; even- 
ing, Fall River; January 15, Manchester, 
N.H.; January 16, ‘‘Concord, N.H.; Janu- 
ary 20, morning, Lynn; afternoon, Wellesley ; 
January 21, Weston; January 23, All Souls’, 
Roxbury; January 25, Salem; January 27, 
morning, South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton; evening, Clinton; January 30, King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 


Meetings. 


The next meeting of the New England As- 
sociate Alliance, by invitation of the Worces- 
ter League of Unitarian Women, will be held 
in Worcester, March 6. Notice of pro- 
grammes later. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January “T4, - 


Io.30 A-M.: Rev. James Sallaway will pre- 
side. Rev. Charles A. Allen will give an 
address, answering the question, ‘*Why do 
we lack Enthusiasm?’’ 


A meeting, in commemoration of what‘has 
been accomplished the past century in inter- 
national arbitration, and to promote deeper 
and wider interest in the cause, will be held 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


on Wednesday, the 16th inst., at noon and 
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in the evening at eight o’clock. The speakers 
will be Robert Treat Paine, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, 
Emest Howard Crosby of New York, Edward 
Atkinson, John Willis Baer, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. Mr. Paine will speak 
on ‘‘What has been.accomplished in Arbitra- 
tion the Past Century,’’ Dr. Hale on ‘‘The 
Hague Court, and What is likely to” result 
from its Establishment,’’ Mrs. Livermore on 
Women’s Work for International Peace, ‘* 
Mr, Atkinson on ‘‘The Demand of Commerce 
for Peace,’’ Mr. Welsh on ‘‘The Obstacles to 
International Arbitration,’’ Mr. Crosby on 
‘‘The Passing of* the Soldier,’’ Mr. Baer on 
‘‘The Interest of Young Men and Young 
Women in the Cause of International Broth- 
erhood,’’ and Mr. Garrison on ‘¢The Funda- 
mental Principles of Peace Work.’’ 


~ Churches. 


Boston,—King’s Chapel: Wednesday noon 
service, January 16, will be conducted by 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 


At the First Church the special Thursday 
afternoon services at half-past four are at- 
tracting much attention. Most interesting 
speakers are announced to give addresses at 
these meetings in January. On Thursday, 
January 3, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick spoke 
on ‘‘Improvements in the Ways and Means 
of Living.’? For January 10, Mr. Robert A. 
Woods is announced to speak on ‘‘ Municipal 
Socialism’’; for January 17, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, on ‘'The Curve of Social Prog- 
~ress’’; for January 24, ‘Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
on ‘‘The Citizen Doctor.’? These Thursday 
services at the old First Church may well 
take their place as a permanent renewal of 
the old ‘‘Thursday sermons’ in the religious 
life of Boston. The music of quartette and 
chorus combined, under Mr. Foote, gives 
ample scope for most fitting musical accom- 
paniment. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey: The First Parish, with its auxiliary 
organizations, enters upon the work of the 
new century with hope and cheer. Unity 
Club opens its twenty-first season with renewed 
vigor. The Young People’s Religious Union 
has adopted the ‘‘ Jubilate Deo,’’ service 
and hymnal. Union services of all the Prot- 
estant churches were held with the First 
Parish on Thanksgiving Day; and on Sunday 
evening, December 30, a union service was 
held to celebrate the outgoing and welcome 
the incoming century. The church was filled 
with auditors, who listened to the Unitarian, 
Orthodox, and Methodist pastors’ words of 
retrospection and prophecy, with interest and 
enthusiasm. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Rev. George W. 
Solley: The chief event of the parish year 
was the Citizens’ Christmas-giving Festival, 
which was held Friday evening, December 
21, at the town hall. This is the fourth 
year of this benevolent work. It is an adap- 
tation of Dr. Hale’s farmers’ fruit- offering 
to Christmas, making it a festival of giving 
instead of receiving. The town hall was 
open all day December 21, to receive offer- 
ings. The programme for the evening was as 
follows: from six to seven o’clock, children’s 
hour of games, in charge of public school 
teachers; 7.30 to 8.30, recitations and carols, 
ending with a grand tableau of ‘‘ Mother 
Goose presenting her Children to Santa 
Claus.’? Then came the call for offerings; 
and every one joined in the giving proces- 
sion, singing the annual giving song, march- 
ing to the platform, and presenting their offer- 
ings to the poor to Santa Claus. After this 
free refreshments were served to all. The 
hall was handsomely decorated with ever- 
greens and trees, and it was taxed to its 


of many nationalities and several religious 


were thirty-two barrels, seven large sacks, and 
two boxes, besides numerous bundles and a 
load of vegetables sent privately to the 
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utmost capacity with an audience composed 
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‘QO God! our help in ages past! 
Our hope in years to come!”’ 


On the 15th inst. the five Protestant pastors, 
including also the Episcopal rector, will 
meet at the Unitarian church, under the 
auspices of the Edward Everett Hale Club, 
and discuss ‘‘Why People ought to go to 
Church.’? The general public will be in- 
vited to attend. Rey. C. W. Wendte has 
been elected a vice-president of the Newton 
Ministers’ Union, of which the genial church- 
man, Rev. Dr. Shinn, is president. 


Peterboro, N.H.—Rev. W. H. Branigan: 
A supper, concert, and watch meeting (under 
the auspices of the gentlemen of the society) 
was given in the Unitarian church here on 
the last night of the old year. A large gath- 
ering assembled at six o’clock, and remained 


denominations. The results of the offerings 


freight-house, - The following institutions 
were benefited: City Rescue Mission, Spring- 
field, five barrels and two boxes; North End 
Mission, Boston, four barrels; Morgan 
Chapel, Boston, eighteen barrels, besides 
numerous sacks and bundles, Five individ- 
uals were sent barrels of food and vegetables, 
and two poor families were sent Christmas 
boxes of food and toys. The whole town has 
been aroused by this democratic manifesta- 
tion of Christian principles. Christmas Sun- 
day was celebrated by special music, decora- 
tions, and sermon on December 23. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. W. T. Hutchins, 
an orthodox minister of Springfield, who is 
one of the latest ones to break the shackles 
of the old Orthodoxy. The whole Sunday- 
school sat in the church gallery, and aug- 
mented the choir. The Sunday-school is in 
a most flourishing condition, and has added 
forty new books to its library. The minister, 
in connection with Rev. E. P. Pressey of 
Montague, is carrying forward a series of 
circuit preaching services in abandoned 
chapels and parlors in the various out-dis- 
tricts. 


Fort Collins, Col.—Unity Church: Rev. 
Mary Leggett has resigned the pastorate of the 
Unitarian society here. The board of trustees, 
in accepting the resignation, recorded their 
grateful appreciation of the character and ability 
of Miss Leggett, and expressed their high sense 
of the leadership displayed by her in every de- 
partment of the church activities, 


East Wilton, N.H.—Liberal Christian 
Church: On the evening of January 1 this 
society held its annual meeting, preceded by 
a sociable and supper. A large representation 
of the society was present, who heard a very 
satisfactory treasurer’s report, showing a bal- 
ance on hand after all bills were paid. A 
deficiency in former years having been usually 
reported, this was a pleasant surprise. Credit 
was given to the Ladies’ Alliance for their 
valuable help. This society is very happy 
under the very able and wise ministration of 
Rev. W. F. Furman, who for the past three 
years has been the pastor of both churches, 
preaching here in the forenoon and at the 
Centre in the afternoon. ; ; 


Moline, Ill.—Rev. N. A. Haskell has re- 
ceived and. accepted a call to become pastor 
of the Unitarian church here. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—A call has been 
extended to Rev. A. M. Rihbany of Morenci 
to become the pastor of the Unitarian church 
here. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended hy dentists. 


Compound Comfort.— Many of our readers own a 
Morris chair, All of our readers own a rocking-chair. 
But not one in a hundred of our readers have ever seen or 
tried a rocking Morris. It is the combination of two 
kinds of luxury. You can recline, you can rock; and you 
can do both together. This clever chair of compound 
luxury can be bought at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street, and it costs no more than an ordinary easy 
chair. 


Marriages. 


In Charlestown, N.H., 1st inst., by Rev."T. D. Howard, 
Byron O. Way and Ida L. Kendall, both of Charlestown. 

In Tyngsboro, rst inst., at the Unitarian church, by 
Rev. William Brown, Paul O. Kable, of ‘York, Pa., and 
Cora B., daughter of the late John H. D. Littlehale, Esa., 
of Tyngsboro. 


Deaths. 


At Greenfield, 2d inst., Eliza A. Newcomb, daughter of 
the late H. G. Newcomb, Esq. 

At Cambridge, 8th inst., Margaret Louisa, wife of the 
late Peter Thacher and daughter of the late Barrett Potter 
of Portland, Me., in her 84th year. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


De UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Woodside Cottage 


On Indian Head Hill in Framingham, offers 
a quiet home to a limited number of suf- 
ferers from chronic ill-health. On account 
of its location, hard by a grove of large 
pines, its restful natural surroundings, and 
the charming western outlook, it is admi- 
rably adapted to the real needs of invalids. 
The cottage is new, having been especially 
designed for this purpose. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Established 
1859. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—A pleasant feat- 
ure in the religious life of this town is its 
interdenominational amity. Several times a 
year the Protestant pastors hold public ser- 
vices in common in one or the other church. 
On the closing night of the century a watch 
meeting was held at the Methodist church, 
preceded by a union sociable. There was a 
large and crowded attendance. ‘The congre- 
gational singing was hearty. Prayers were 
offered by laymen, and the Methodist pastor 
conducted the services. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Unitarian, spoke on ‘‘The Spiritual Culture 


a 


eae 
EV. BLANCHE PENTECOST BAGLEY 
would receive into her family for care and education 


that comes through Human Service’’; Rev. ene or ta cere ot very, reasonable cost. Her. home 
. 4 is charmingly situated on e northern coast 0: rittany. 
Edward F. Noyes, Congregationalist, ON | Address “VitLA LE Bosquet, Dinarp Sr. Enocat, 


BRETAGNE, FRANCE.” 


‘‘The Spiritual Culture that comes through 


Fi SE 

Study, especially through the Study of AN Fe ; : 
¥ . W TED — Position as Companion, preferably in 

the Bible.’’ Rev. Mr. Burr, the. Baptist New York City, for a cultivated and attractive 


young woman of good family. References exchanged. 
Address, “CLERGYMAN,” office Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


WANTED 
B* A LADY, a position as caretaker or instructor 
of children. Address Box 85, HinGHAM, Mass, 


pastor, treated of ‘‘Culture through Medita- 
tion and Prayer.’’ At midnight the congre- 
gation engaged in silent prayer; and, as the 
chimes rang in a new century, all rose and 
sang the ancient hymn,— 
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till midnight. The services throughout were 
of a most interesting character, ending with 
the new century greetings of pastor and 
people. The outlook in Peterboro, at the 
beginning of 1901, is most promising. The 
guild is using the new service book, ‘‘Jubi- 
late Deo,’’ and has just issued a programme 
of topics and leaders for the first six months 
of the new year. In other departments of 
the church’s activities the work is also pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The December num- 
ber of the Granite Monthly (published at 
Concord, N.H.) has an interesting article on 
the evolution of this old parish from its or- 
ganization in 1751 or 1752, upon a Calvin- 
istic basis, to its present Unitarian faith. 
The value of the article is enhanced by a 
number of fine illustrations, though the view 
of the present interior of the church does not 
do full credit to its artistic beauty. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the First Unitarian 
Church last Sunday, Rev. Joseph May 
preached to a large audience his last sermon 
as pastor. Next Saturday evening, January 
12, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his in- 
stallation, with which his ministry closes, 
the congregation tender to him a reception in 
the parlors of the church. By vote of the 
society he becomes pastor emeritus. On the 
evening of Tuesday, January 15, Rev. James 
H. Ecob, D.D., will be installed as Rev. Mr. 
May’s successor, with public services. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole will preach the sermon. 
Rev. F., A. Hinckley will give the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. William M. Gil- 
bert will read from the Bible. Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse and Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, N.J., will make addresses. Rev. 
Joseph May will offer the prayer and make 
the closing address. Benediction by the new 
pastor. 


Richmond, Va.——Rev. M. K. Scher- 
merhorn has undertaken to revive the Unita- 
tian church of this place. He is also to 
conduct services at Highland Springs. 


Shelbyville, Ill.—Mr. George L. Douthit 
conducted services at the Unitarian church 
Sunday, December 30, very acceptably. This 
was his first appearance in the Shelbyville 
pulpit, and his congregation agree that he 
should have been preaching long ago. A 
special service was held at the Unitarian 
church Monday evening, December EVe™ 183 
was not a watch-night service, or anything 
of that sort, but a little meeting of the mem- 
bership that will perhaps take a place in the 
history of the church. Rev. J. L. Douthit 
made a short address, in which he particu- 
larly emphasized the necessity of church 
members being pure in habit and life, con- 
stant in attendance at any and all services 
that might be for the upbuilding of human- 
ity. Speaking of the century about to close, 
he said the greatest achievement of that 
greatest of all centuries was the downfall of 
prejudice and the growth of the spirit of 
brotherly love. 


Wilton Centre, N.H.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Society: The annual meeting 
of this venerable society was held on the 
afternoon of January 1. The report of the 
Business Committee showed all bills paid, 
and a small balance on hand. A hearty vote 
of thanks to the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. G. S. Buss, for her successful manage 
ment of the finances for the year, including 
the establishment and collection of a perma- 
nent fund of $1,000, during the year of her 
administration, was passed. 


Worcester, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly as minister of the 
South Unitarian Church took place December 
11, The sermon, by Rev. Charles F, Dole, 
was most helpful and inspiring. Rev. 


ter, gave an earnest and eloquent charge to 


Austin S. Garver warmly welcomed the new] 


minister; Rev. Frank L. Phalen gave to the 
people an address full of practical advice; 
and Rev. George W. Kent, the former minis- 


his successor. The service ended with a 
benediction by Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly. 


Personals, 


In the death of Thomas Gaffield the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, among many other institu- 
tions, has met with a great loss. He was 
one of its earliest and most devoted friends, 
and has been for many years a faithful and 
efficient member of the board of directors. 
His interest, as in so many other directions 
of good citizenship and Christian service, 
was not perfunctory, but hearty and sincere. 
It was characteristic of his loyalty and fidel- 
ity that, even after his strength began to fail, 
he attended with all possible regularity the 
meetings of the board. 


Acknowledgments, 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........ 


Satis Sejeias $3,555.99 
Dec. 3. Society in Trenton, N.Y....... 


40.00 


4. Society in South Natick, on account... 35.50 
4. Society in Louisville, Ky., on account, 100.00 
6. Society in Kennebunk, Me., on ac- 

count 52.55 
6. Society in Sandwich, on account 4.08 
6. Miss El 30.00 
6. Friends, through 


285.00 


3.00 


maica Plain, Boston.... 700.00 

to. Society in Berlin,........... 20.00 

10. Society in Waltham, additional 2.00 

13. All Souls’ Church, 20.00 

14. First Parish, Brookline, on account.. 717.25 

14. Society in Marlboro.....ee0e esse se 05 100.00 

14. Society in Gardner 25.00 

15. 66.50 

17 25.00 
17. 

al B4T).000- sees eres 5.50 

18. Friend in Lincoln.. 2.00 

31. Society in Winthrop.... 5.94 

$5,795.31 

HALL IN TOKYO. 
Dec. 7. Collection at Conference of Young 

People’s Societies.....-v-0seesses 10.50 

14. Mrs, Henry S. Grew, Boston .... 50.00 

26. A friend in New Haven, Conn 25.00 


3. Bequest of the late Mrs, Elizabeth S. 


Wells, Boston..... $1,000.00 


Francis H. Lincown, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations since Oct. 
I, t900:— 

Oct. $10.00 
10.CO 

1.00 


10.00 
25. Trenton, N.Y 2.25 
26. Miss A. E. Appleton 10.00 
31. Miss Anne G. Doane..... 1.00 
Nov. 1. Chicago, IIl., 
school ..... 5.00 
5. Quincy, Mass., 10.00 
9. Snug Harbor 
Brighton, N. 2.00 
10 Sickie N.H 25.00 
Alameda, Cal., 2.50 
19. (Thos. Gaffield....sccctebety aoe 10.00 
19. Dr. F. H. 5.00 
19. Mrs. S. W. Farwell 10.00 
sg. Mrs. J. F. Osgood 10.00 
21. Geo, E. Ada 10.00 
21. Chas. Allen..... 10,00 
21. Mrs, Isaac Fenn 10.00 
21. Geo. W. Weld 10.00 
21, Arthur F. Estabrook 10.00 
21, John H 15.00 
21. 8. OWE, vesece ave 10.00 
ar apeeen B. Glover...... 10,00 
a1. Mrs. Otis Norcross.. 10.00 
a1. E. B. Haskell....... 5.00 
21. S. A. Carlton 20.00 
2x. Afriend..... 1,00 
21. Mrs, William 10.00 


. Caleb Chase... 10.00 


Bensd 


Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual- 
ity maintained, Sold by first-class grocers. Free sample, 


orp’s 


Address 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
68 India St., Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit ”’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 
Series on ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 
7. I. Religions and Religion. 
8. II. Theologies and Theology. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. HI. The Universe. 
11. “Paring toward Sunset.” (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re-« 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century—A Prophecy. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


1.13 | Series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
‘ Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


January ro 1901]) (27) - 


Nov, 21. a Lordscviestevees duberemaeieraecie®) $10.00 
22. J. B. Moors...+« 10.00 
22, John Sweetser..+.-++s+++ 5.00 
22. Mrs. Edward Atkinson.. 40.00 
22. S. P. Mandell .... 25.00 
22. Ebed L. ee 10.c0 
22 W. Clar 25.00 
22. John Capen 10,00 
23. E. S. Grew 25,00 
23. D. W. aE 10.00 
23. Augustus Flagg...-- 10.00 
23. Nathaniel P. 10.00 
23. Mrs. Maria 10,00 
23. Mrs. R, M. Barnard 10.00 

_ 23. Mrs. Susan B, Cabot 15.00 
24. Mrs. Austin C. 10.00 
24. Mrs. S. H. 10.00 
z Lucius G. Pratt 10.00 
2 5 : Re 
26. Mrs. Thomas Talbot . 4 10.00 

H. H. Hunnewell......-+-++- +++. sere: 10.00 
28, Wilmington, Del., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
28. Montague, Mass., Sunday-school fs +50 


. Horace Davis-....- 

. Geo. Hutchinson.......-.+;.++ 
. Brewster, Mass., First Parish. 
Peabody. .e.e sere ners sere 
. Belmont Congregational Societ! 


15 15.00 
26. Montclair, N;J., Sunday-school. 5.00 
26. Gouverneur, N.Y., Sunday-schoo’ 2.60 
I901 
fan, 3. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school....... a 3.00 

3, Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian Soci- 


10.00 


RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS, 77yeas. 


Mrs. Martha B. Wellington. 


Words cannot measure the loss sustained 
by city, church, and home through the death 
of Mrs. Wellington, widow of the late Dr. 
W. W. Wellington, who passed away at her 
residence in Cambridge shortly before twelve 
o’clock Christmas night. She had but re- 
cently passed her eighty-third birthday; and, 
until three months ago, when she met with 
the accident that finally resulted in her 
death, she had enjoyed the best of health. 

Seldom has it been one’s privilege to come 
in contact with a life so unselfish and noble 
and self-contained. She was blessed with a 
mind of unusual strength and clearness, and 
with an exhaustless fund of human sympathy, 
‘theart-wide as life, deep as life’s deepest 
woe.’’ To those who knew her she has been 
the embodiment of unselfish love and self- 
forgetful service. No worthy cause ever ap- 
pealed to her in vain, At the. time of her 
death she was officially connected with sev- 
eral philanthropic institutions; and her last 
public appearance was at a meeting in the 
interest of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Believing that it was more 
blessed to give than to receive, she touched 
no life but to inspire and bless, and gave 
herself without stint to every enterprise which 
sought to make men happier and wiser and 
better. 

She was naturally of a religious nature. 
She spoke of God as one speaks of a near 
and dear friend, and discussed religion as 
freely and naturally as one speaks of house- 
hold affairs. Her life was not all sunshine, 
but her perfect faith that in the end ‘‘all 
things work together for good’’ enabled her 
to acquiesce in her lot with calmness and 
trust. 

She was a devout Unitarian, and kept in 
touch with everything of denominational in- 
terest. Until two years ago she served on 
the parish committee of the Austin Street 
Church, and to the last she clung to it with 
peculiar loyalty and affection. No church 
ever had a more loyal member, and no minis- 
ter a more devoted friend. 

We no longer receive the benediction of 
her presence, but the influence of such a life 
can never die. It will live 


‘<In minds made better by her presence; 
In pulses stirred to generosity ; 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end in self.’’ 


A, P, R. 


ROCKING MORRIS. 


—— 


The Worshippers of Rest are divided into two 
classes,— those who sit in Morris chairs and those who 
rock. 

A happy thought comes to us,—we unite the two 
It is compounded 
After 


chairs. Here is a Morris Rocker! 


comfort. 


can set the chair in motion. 


We give it long-roll, easy rockers for extreme 
The frame is massive, with broad, shapely 
arm-rests supporting to the elbow. We upholster the 
The chair is the same size as any rocker until it is adjusted for 


swing. 


cushions in velvet. 
reclining. 
Just try it once! 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,” “The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = - = Boston. 
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Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER Mozoompar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Anthor. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


You can recline or you can rock. 
you have tried each, you can combine the two; and, 
stretched out in the 3d or 4th Morris adjustment, you 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


. THe JuDGMENT: 


. A WorKING 


. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


. My New Neztcusor. By Rev. W. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


H. Lyon. 


. Tus ConcrecatTionaAL Metuop: How it is 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 


Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 


. Or Maxine One’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. 


and 
‘verett 


. American UniTartanism: Its Histor 
Development. By Rev. Edward 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

. CHurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 


By 


Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 


‘udgment Individual and Universal. 
iliam R. Alger. 
Tue BREATH OF LIFE. 


y Rev. 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


The True Doctrine of_the 


By Rev. 


$1.50 per hundred. 
H. M. Sim- 


. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DAY 


STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 


per hundred. 


. LiperaL CurRIsTIANITY AS MorTIvE-PowER. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 


Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred, 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D 
per hundred. 

Wuat o’cLock 1s IT IN ReEticion? 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 


. MoRALITY IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 


. JOosEPH PrigstLeEy: The Old Unitarianism and 


-D. $1.50 
By Rev. 


. A Sout wit Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 


James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


Reuicion. By Francis E. 
$1.00 per hundred, 


. SciznTiFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Abbot, Ph.D. 


How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 


Goop Sermons. By Rev. James 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 


Freeman 


Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 


Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Sing 
6 cents. 


le copies, 


TuroporE ParKker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 


. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 


ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
undred. 


50 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 


per hundred. 


. Tue New BirtH AND THE New Type 


By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 
SHORT AND 

Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


Tue Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per 


By Rev. 
cents per 


Tusory in Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 


. Tue CHRISTIAN Unrrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 


60 cents 


or Man. 
hundred. 


By Rev. W. H. 
ONG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 


By 
hundred. 


Tur SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Crist. By 
eA James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 

eds 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ASSOCIATION, 


ee 
The Spirit of God. By Prorap CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 


» 
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Pleasantries. 


It was a member of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Eng., who, in a spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation, asked, ‘‘What are Keats?’’—Se- 
lected. 


This explanation of the Lupercalia appeared 
in an examination paper: ‘‘Lupercalia is the 
name of the nurse that suckled Romeo and 
Juliet, ’’—Selected. 


MR. KRUGER’S DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
“Alas!” cried Paul, “would I had been 
A guest at St. Helena; 
For, as I found false Wilhelm mean, 
I now find Wilhelmina.” 


**Vour husband is not looking well to- 
night, Mrs. Rhymer.’’ ‘‘He isn’t, and I’m 
not surprised at it.’’ ‘‘No? Has he been 
overworking himself?’’ ‘‘It isn’t that so 


much: it is his originality. Why, that man 
is struck by so many original ideas that his 
mind must be one mass of bruises. ’’— Woman’s 


Journal. 


Among some ‘‘Witty Retorts of Politi- 
cians,’’ Chambers’s Journal reproduces that 
capital retort of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge’s to a hissing audience: ‘‘Gentlemen, ’’ 
said he, ‘‘you hiss; and I am not surprised 
at it. What can you expect, when the cold 
waters of reason come into contact with red- 
hot fanaticism but a hiss?’’ 


‘*Quite recently,’’ says a writer in the 
Green Bag, ‘‘a woman asked for a warrant 
against a man for using abusive language in 
the street. ‘What did he say?’ asked the 
magistrate. ‘He went foreninst the whole 
world at the corner of Capel Street, and 
called me—yes, he did, yer wuship,—an ould 
excommunicated gasometer !’’ 


In a certain town a committee was solicit- 
ing funds for a Fourth of July celebration, 
and the workmen in a factory were contribut- 
ing twenty-five cents each to the fund. But 
one old Irishman refused. Some one re- 
marked: ‘‘Why, Pat! Wouldn’t you give 
twenty-five cents for the glory of the only 
country that ever whipped England?’’ ‘‘Putt 
me doon for a dollar!’’ cried Pat. ‘Putt 
me doon for a dollar!’’ 


A Boston daily paper tells of a Western 
man who was a guest at the Parker House, 
and went out fora walk. He wandered about 
leisurely, but aimlessly, until he was tired. 
He supposed that he must have walked over 
six miles. Stepping up to a policeman on a 
corner, he asked to be directed the nearest 
way to the Parker House. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said 
the policeman, courteously, ‘‘you might cut 

across the street to the front door; but, if I 
were you, I’d walk over on the crossing.’’ 
He was nearly opposite the hotel. 


When ex-President Harrison was in the 
Senate, he used to bring his luncheon to! the 
committee-room. He carried it in his coat- 
pocket, and would eat it while he went on 
with his work. One day, when he got it 
out as usual from his pocket, we saw him 
look it all over ruefully; and it did look 
rather flat and dubious. He finally remarked 
to us that he guessed he must have sat on it 
accidentally. One of his colleagues, one who 
had recently been ignored by Harrison, spoke 
up impulsively, ‘‘Well, by Jove! Harrison, 
if you’ve sat on it, I’ll bet you a sixpence 
it is frozen solid!’’ And of course a shout 
went up from the whole committee, 
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THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


@eeeoeseenevoeeced 
@eeeecoeooeaeeoe 


No musical knowledge is required, 


the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 


operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 


adjoining [i i 
Unitarian Building. Gone gy 
BEACON ST. 


0. 


oD vgs NEW YORK. 
PHILADEL. Zh jkr CHICAGO. 
jen, Mass, 
el 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St.. Boston 


HURCH 
ARPETS rics. 653 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


VicTOR (OFFEE 


Absolutely Pure 


You Can Depend 
Upon “‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 189900000 cess cececccccce Fon 5 63 
056.66 


LIABILITIES .... +060. 


se tens ceeneneee seeee 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- ~ 
ie gauely to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 : 
BEN. F. STEVENS, President, 

poihis 2 a FOSTE R, a ae Exe 


RULL, Seer 
WM 8. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Gopaavenita solicited, 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
\\ FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 182.6. 


AVE FURNISHED 25.000 
€# URCH, geuaees & one 
MENEELY 


Pim Pos 
ALWEST-TROY, N. Y.1BEL/-METAL 
CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE&PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical ae for boys, founded in meas 3 6 . 
for'college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow Houses, i 
fitted up as a Sareters. Catalogue sent . r 
Rev. James Dz Normanpiz, D.D. in er eat ‘of the 
Trustees. Witttam C. CoLtar, Head M 
‘Address 0. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


& Sons Co., 


FOR 
GIRLS 


=z 


BOSTON. 


